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Special Advance Strike Price. 


1996 ONE POUND 


“SILVER CERTIFICATE” 


Shown smaller than actual 
size of 6” x 2-5/8"! 


Direct from The Washington Mint — a colossal 
One Pound Proof Struck from Pure Silver Bullion 


The Washington Mint announces a limited advance 
reservation opportunity for a historic silver proof-the 1996 
One Pound “Silver Certificate.” 

With a surface area that exceeds 35 square inches and a 
weight of over one pound, this massive Proof is one of the 
largest pieces of pure silver bullion ever struck by The 
Washington Mint. 

And for a limited time, serious collectors have the 
opportunity to acquire the 1996 One Pound “Silver 
Certificate” at a special advance strike price. 


AN AMERICAN TREASURE 


Over a century ago, the Government of the United States 
issued a remarkable legal note that guaranteed to the bearer 
one thousand Silver Dollars from the federal treasury. These 
legendary $1000 Silver Certificates are extremely rare, and 
experts consider them priceless. 

The 1996 One Pound “Silver Certificate” is a stunning 
adaptation of that rare federal issue of a century ago. But 
these extraordinary new silver proofs are actually struck in 
precious silver bullion! 


A LANDMARK IN BULLION 


Heralded as a revolutionary advancement in minting, the 
One Pound “Silver Certificate” sets a new standard for 
bullion proofs. EACH ONE: 

e Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Fine Silver 

e Weighs Over One Pound (16 troy ounces) 
e Boasts an Unprecedented 35 Square Inch Surface Area 
e Is Individually Registered and Numbered 


And only 15,000 One Pound “Silver Certificates” will be 
struck for 1996. 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 

The price for the 1996 One Pound “Silver Certificate” 
will be set at $319 per proof. 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER 
WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, YOU CAN ACQUIRE 
THE 1996 ONE POUND “SILVER CERTIFICATE” AT 
THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
PRICE—ONLY $289. SPECIAL NOTE: EARLIEST 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST 
REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 
© 1996 The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Substantial extra discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite giant proofs. You can order: 

TWO One Pound “Silver Certificates” for $539. 
THREE One Pound “Silver Certificates” for $769. 
FIVE One Pound “Silver Certificates” for $1,195. 


There is a limit of five 1996 One Pound “Silver Certificates” 


per order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The 
Washington Mint, LLC™ Total charges for shipping, 
handling and insurance are limited to $9.50 per order. 


RESERVE NOW 


The Washington Mint will strike only 15,000 One Pound 
“Silver Certificates” for 1996, so oversubscription is a 
virtual certainty. 


Patterns of mail delivery vary widely and erratically across 
the nation. Collectors in numerous locales are unfairly 
disadvantaged by a mail registration system. NO mail orders 
will be accepted. 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY 
WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO 
SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY 
CALLING TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-926-MINT 


EXT. 45235 


(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 

A major credit card is necessary to secure your reservation, 
and The Washington Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a 
money-back policy for a full 60 days. 

The Washington Mint, LLC™ 

Since 1981, The Washington Mint has secured rare coins, medallions and 
bullion for the American numismatic public as an independent private mint, 
not affiliated with the United States Government. This independence 
provides the comerstone for our commitment to excellence in both product 
and service, and most importantly, it guarantees to our customers essential 
rights and complete satisfaction. 
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thoughts on history 


In 1907, Buffalo Bill Codys Wild West 
show paid a visit to Brooklyn, New York. 
My grandmother, then a child of eight, got 
to see the panoply of the West-that-never- 
was that Cody paraded before audiences 
around the world. It must have been a 
stirring sight for a little girl from the city 
who did not get west of New Jersey until 
in her sixties—and then no farther than 
Chicago—because the impression the 
show left stayed with her all of her life. In 
the late 1950s and early ‘60s, when the 
television networks devoted most of their 
prime-time viewing hours to “horse op- 
eras,” she would watch nothing else. 
There was for her, and is for most 
Americans today, an attraction about the 
lore—both factual and fictional—of the 
West that is hard to resist. It is the region 
most often associated with America by 
people of other lands and has spawned a 
whole genre of art and literature; an im- 
mediately identifiable way of dressing; 
and a host of characters, both admirable 
and disreputable, who are a significant 
part of our national identity. The West 
has been the site of some of our proud- 
est examples of courage and persever- 
ance, and of some of our greatest failures 
as a nation, particularly in regard to our 
treatment of Native Americans. 
Recently, I had the pleasure of meeting 
and interviewing Ken Burns and his col- 
league, Stephen Ives, whose new docu- 
mentary series, The West, promises to 
keep Americans glued to their televisions 
for more than 12 hours, as eight episodes 
unfold on September 15-19 and 22-24. 
Both men hope that this look at the West 
will spark the same kind of interest that 
greeted Burnss 1990 opus on the Civil 
War. In the wake of that series, people 
scurried to libraries, bookshops, and 
video stores to check out or buy anything 
that might further enlighten them on the 
conflict that so badly rent the nation. 
They also visited battlefields and other 
historic sites to get a firsthand feel for the 
places where the drama was played out. 
As ambitious a project as The Civil War 
was, The West offered Burns and Ives an 


even more daunting challenge. As Ives 
observed when I spoke with him, the 
story of the West, unlike that of the Civil 
War, could not be told in a single narra- 
tive that encompassed all episodes. It 
was, he said, like “trying to paint one of 
those Albert Bierstadt canvasses. You 
have to start with this epic scale, and yet 
you begin with small stories, foreground 
and background—intimate stories that 
are based on biographies, based on peo- 
ple, based on events. And ultimately, if 
you work with the canvas long enough, 
the larger picture becomes clear to you 
and is possible to be rendered. [We had] 
to find the small stories, individual sto- 
ries, that added up to powerful, dramatic 
episodes that had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, and then find how those 
larger pieces ended up creating one large 
narrative of the whole history of the 
West.” More thoughts from both Burns 
and Ives on the making of The West can 
be found beginning on page 30. 

Complementing the interview on the 
series are profiles of two of the many fasci- 
nating individuals who populated the 
West in the mid-nineteenth century. The 
life of the first, Jim Beckwourth, could 
not have unfolded anywhere but the 
American West. Like Buffalo Bill and 
other flamboyant characters, Beck- 
wourth helped to blur the lines between 
myth and reality by telling outrageous 
tales about a life that needed no embell- 
ishment (page 36). 

Seth Eastman, the other person fea- 
tured, was a U.S. Army officer and an artist 
who, while stationed in the West during 
the 1840s, recognized how much the lives 
of Native Americans were changing and 
sought to capture much of their daily ac- 
tivities and culture for posterity. We are 
fortunate to be able to illustrate the article 
with reproductions of several of his works, 
which are part of an important collection 
purchased by Minnesota businessman W. 
Duncan MacMillan in 1994 with the in- 
tention of making them better known and 
more accessible to the public (page 42). 
—Margaret Fortier 
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The complete story can now be told! 


The Years of Madness... of Pain... of Bravery... 
and of Glory. Everything is here in the... 


WORLD WAR II 
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Watch The Shattering Panorama Of 
A World In Flames Appear... Before 
Your Eyes! 


Children imitated him by holding 
pocket combs under their noses and 
giving the heil Hitler salute. That was 
usually good for a laugh... at first. But 
the laughter died in 1936 when Hitler 
occupied the Rhineland first, then 
Austria... beginning the astonishing 
chain of events that would plunge 
Europe, America and the world into war. 


The Most Complete... The 
Definitive... History Of World War II 


In these magnificent, photo-studded 
pages you will see the raw courage of 
Marines slashing their way across the 
Solomons, Guadalcanal, New Guinea 
and Iwo Jima... the heroism of Navy 
seamen and fliers at Midway, 
Bougainville and Tarawa... the tough, 
determined courage of soldiers and 
Marines as they slogged their way 
through North Africa, Europe, Burma 
and dozens of Pacific islands. 

World War II brought out the best in 


Americans, your Sis 
neighbors and friends, and the 


Illustrated World War II Encyclopedia is. 


a fitting dedication to a nation’s great- 
ness, and to that of its loyal allies, and 
belongs in every American’s library. 

No other library could ever match 
the scope and authoritativeness of the 
volumes you now have an opportunity 
to own. Think of it! These 28 volumes, 
in all, have over 4,000 pages!... 1,272 
full color photographs!... 2,944 black- 
and-white photographs!... 320 posters 
in full color!... 248 campaign maps... 
304 political cartoons in full color!... 
and 344 planes, ships and tanks with 
specifications! Also included are eye- 
witness accounts from the fighting 


men, women and civilians who were 
there. Here is an historic library that 
can never be surpassed for complete- 
ness, for accuracy, for drama and for 
the sheer enjoyment it will bring to you 
and your family. 


Send For Your Free Volume Today 
And Receive A Free Bonus Gift! 


It's simple to receive your free 
Volume 1. Just fill out and mail the Gift 
Certificate on this page. Upon receipt, 
we will send you Volume 1. If you do 
not want to receive other volumes sim- 
ply tell us to cancel and no further 
volumes will be shipped! But Volume 1 
is yours free in any event! And as an 
added Gift we will send you a magnifi- 
cent collection of six detailed, full-color 
schematic prints of famous World War 
Il ships, planes and tanks-suitable for 
framing- ALSO FREE. With so much to 
gain, and nothing to lose, why not take 
a moment now to fill in your Gift 
Certificate and mail it today. 


VOLUME 4 
ONE IS YOURS 
ABSOLUTELY 


To introduce you to this library, Volume 1 (through 

this special offer) is yours to keep even if you 

decide you want no further volumes. Complete and 

unabridged, Volume 1 covers in fascinating detail: 

e The Making Of A Dictator * Poland’s Agony « Stalin Sides 
With Hitler ¢ The Road To War • No Help From The Allies 

e German Blitzkrieg Unleashed ° The Fate Of A Neutral Norway 

e The Sea War e Britain: Life On The Homefront... and so much more. 
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Enroll me as a trial subscriber and send me Volume 1 of the Illustrated World War Il Encyclopedia as a 
FREE sample. | am under no obligation to buy future books. 
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trial. For each volume | decide to keep, | will pay only $11.98 (this includes ALL shipping charges) and need 
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readers’ letters 


In the July/August 1996 issue of American 
History, we failed to note that Harold Holz- 
er’ fine article “Union Made” was contin- 
ued on page 61. The editors apologize to Mr 
Holzer and our readers for this oversight 
and deeply regret any inconvenience it may 
have caused. 


PORTRAITS REMEMBERED 

Your article by Harold Holzer in the 
July/August issue of American History 
on portraits of Southern gentlemen 
brought to my mind a childhood mem- 
ory. I asked my mother what it was like 
when she was a little girl. She was born 
in 1884 in the tiny village of Big Fishing 
Creek in West Virginia. On one side of 
the creek lived her Grandfather Morgan 
and his family. On the other side of the 
creek lived her Grandfather Newman 
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and his family. Mothers childhood duty 
was to churn their butter. 

Grandfather Morgan, cousin of John 
the “Raider,” was a Southerner. He 
owned slaves . . .. Grandfather Newman 
had gone to West Point and though from 
Virginia had fought on the Northern side 
against his own Virginia cousins. They 
never owned slaves. 

Somehow love united my grandmoth- 
er, the Northerner, with my grandfather, 
the Southerner, and mother was born of 
their union. Mothers deepest memories 
of when she went to churn were the por- 
traits held with deep reverence, Robert 
E. Lee in one home and Ulysses S. Grant 
in the other. [Her grandparents] taught 
her Civil War tunes, but the portraits left 
the greatest impression. 

Frances M. Dudley 
Ridley Park, Pennsylvania 
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A LIBERTY MAGAZINE SALESBOY 

I appreciated Earl Clarks Saturday 
Evening Post boy-salesmen story in the 
March/April 1996 issue of American His- 
tory, even though those boys were my 
competition. I was a Liberty magazine 
boy-salesman in Milwaukee during grade 
school and high school. I sold my busi- 
ness for five cents per customer to an- 
other “boy salesman” who attended 
Marquette University. 

Just like the Saturday Evening Post 
boys, we received one and one-half 
cents for selling each five-cent maga- 
zine plus one Greenie for each five mag- 
azines sold or one Brownie for each 25 
sold. As I recall, there was a “23 club” 
and then a “49 club” with some reward 
for reaching those sales goals. I be- 
longed to the 49 club. The boy next 
door sold the Saturday Evening Post and 
had more than one hundred customers, 
but his mother sold most of them for 
him at the gas company where she 
worked. 

Liberty hit the newsstands on 
Wednesday, and that’s the day the cus- 
tomers expected delivery. The ability to 
deliver and collect was about as impor- 


Thursdays at 9pm et/10pm pt 
Beginning Sept. 12th 


Part of our history-making new fall line-up. 


tant as the ability to sell. It was necessary 
to go outside the neighborhood to get 
enough customers, and that made a de- 
livery problem. 

I lusted after a Wright-Ditzen “Comet” 
tennis racquet pictured in the seductive 
catalogue, and after sending in 78 
[coupons] for it (1,950 magazine sales), 
I received a much lower quality racquet 
than the “Comet.” I protested to my dis- 
tributor to no avail, so I finally wrote my 
complaint to the publisher, Bernarr 
MacFadden. He didn't reply, and I gave 
the racquet to my sister since I already 
had a better one. I haven't forgiven Mac- 
Fadden to this day. 

Richard O. Bade 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BEAST OF BATAAN SCAPEGOAT? 

The sense of outrage that I feel over the 
whitewash of the war crimes by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese during the Second 
World War has never been greater than 
right now, after reading this very insight- 
ful and well-written article [March/April 
1996 issue]. I sense that Mr. Pelz knew 
first hand of the miscarriage of justice 
that he was observing. Even a casual 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
reader can easily discern that this trial 
was a mockery of justice. The impres- 
sion that I get from this article is that 
General Homma Masaharu was merely 
the scapegoat chosen by General Dou- 
glas MacArthur due to a personal grudge. 
This means that the real perpetrators of 
the war atrocities were never brought to 

justice. 

Sharon K. Howard 
Springfield, Missouri 


MACARTHUR’S REPUTATION 
The MacArthur article in your May/June 
1996 issue pointed out the insubordi- 
nate character of the general. History 
shows that General John J. Pershing had 
trouble with him following orders dur- 
ing World War I. President Herbert 
Hoover, as commander in chief, ordered 
MacArthur not to fire on the bonus 
marchers in 1932, but of course he did. 
As a matter of fact, President Hoover al- 
ways thought this was one of the many 
reasons for his election defeat in 1932. 
General MacArthur, as we know, kept 
President Harry Truman waiting for him 
at Wake Island. Again showing disre- 
spect for the president, he greeted him 


not in appropriate dress but wearing his 
old greasy campaign hat. 

When the general and his family re- 
turned to the United States and moved 
into the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, he had the effrontery to send 
his aide to President Hoover's apartment 
suggesting the general was now ready to 
receive the president. The former presi- 
dent sent back word to MacArthur that 
when he wanted to see the general, he 
would send for him. 

William H. Perkins 
Riverside, Illinois 


REAL TRUMAN SHOWN IN QUOTE 
When Douglas MacArthur left the 
American Embassy (his residence) in 
Manila for the last time [May/June 1996 
issue], his route to the airport was lined 
with Japanese police and then with 
American soldiers. As the car drove by 
carrying him and General Matthew 
Ridgway, I was there with my carbine 
and came to “present arms”; I knew that 

history was being made. 
As a 19-year-old, I knew that I very 
much resented what President Harry 
continued on page 20 
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FORT LARAMIE: 

CROSSROADS OF THE WEST 

(The Old Army Press, $24.95). The dra- 
ma of life in what is possibly the most fa- 
mous military post in the history of the 
American West is presented in this 
video account of Fort Laramie, in south- 
eastern Wyoming. Located at the con- 
fluence of the North Platte and Laramie 
Rivers, near the present town of Torring- 
ton, Fort Laramie became one of the 
largest military posts on the Western 
frontier. The video chronicles its estab- 
lishment by the Army in 1849, when the 
site was purchased from the American 
Fur Company for $4,000; its role on the 
route followed by more than 50,000 im- 
migrants annually who traveled the 
Oregon and Mormon Trails between 
1849 and ‘51; and its place as an impor- 
tant stagecoach and Pony Express stop 
before the completion of the transconti- 
nental telegraph lines in 1861. 


ROY ROGERS: AMERICAN LEGEND 
(Arts & Entertainment Television Net- 
works, $19.95). This nostalgic video 
presentation highlights the career of Roy 
Rogers (1912- ), the man who succeed- 
ed Gene Autry as Hollywoods most 
popular singing cowboy. Rogers's life is 
traced from his humble beginning in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to the fame and for- 
tune that came to him as a motion pic- 
ture star throughout the 1940s and ‘50s. 
Home movies offer a glimpse of Rogers's 
personal life with his wife and frequent 
co-star, Dale Evans, and their children. 
Also included is a tour of The Roy 


MEDIA CENTER 
history’s sights & sounds 


Rogers and Dale Evans Museum in Vic- 
torville, California. 


THE ALAMO: VICTORY OR DEATH 
(Archimedia Interactive, $59.95). The 
drama of the Battle of the Alamo, which 
took place during the Texas Revolution of 
1835-36, is chronicled in this two-disc 
CD-ROM set for Macintosh and Win- 
dows. The well-documented program re- 
counts the story of the brave band of ap- 
proximately 185 Texans who held out 
from February 24 until March 6, 1836 
against an army of more than 5,000 Mex- 
ican soldiers determined to prevent Texas 
from gaining its independence. Disc one 
contains information on the history of 
Texas; on the missions, such as the 
Alamo, built by the Spanish; and on the 
battles fought in the course of the conflict. 
Disc two features biographies of such 
men as James (Jim) Bowie (1796-1836), 
David (Davy) Crockett (1786-1836), and 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
(1795?-1876); games and puzzles based 
on the event; “Songs of the Time,” featur- 
ing period music recorded by such Texans 
as Charley Pride and Robert Earl Keen; 
and artifacts connected with the site, in- 
cluding buttons, Crocketts musket ball 
pouch, Spanish coins from as far back as 
the early eighteenth century, and various 
war-related documents. 


THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION 

(Arts & Entertainment Television Net- 
works, $29.95). The myths and miscon- 
ceptions that surround the death of 
President Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
65)—the first American president to be 
assassinated—are unraveled in this two- 
cassette video presentation. The docu- 
mentary examines why, from the mo- 
ment he was elected, Lincoln lived with 
the threat of assassination, a fact that led 
him to keep in his desk during the war 
years an envelope filled with threatening 
letters and marked “Assassination.” 
Commentary from historians and foren- 
sic experts address such issues as why 
John Wilkes Booth (1838-65) became a 
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Confederate spy during the Civil War 
and why he was driven to kill the presi- 
dent; what led Lincoln to predict his 
own death; the fate of the conspirators 
involved in the plot to murder the presi- 
dent; and the precautions taken at Lin- 
coln’s Illinois grave to prevent the theft 
of his body. 


WOMEN FIRST & FOREMOST 

(The Monterey Movie Company, $24.95 
each or $69.95 for the set). Narrated by 
Rita Moreno and Dee Wallace Stone, this 
three-cassette video set highlights some of 
the many stories of women who left their 
mark on American society. Volume one 
includes women in medicine and social 
sciences; volume two features women in 
journalism, the military, and aviation and 
space; and volume three covers entertain- 
ment and the arts. Among those high- 
lighted are Deborah Sampson Gannett 
(1760-1827), who disguised herself as a 
man so that she could fight in the Revolu- 
tionary War; Anne Newport Royall 
(1769-1854), the first female travel writer 
and one of the first to report “hard news”; 
Lucy Stone (1818-93), a pioneer in the 
women’s rights movement; and Bette 
Davis (1908-89), a legend in the Holly- 
wood movie industry. 


CRITICAL MASS: AMERICA’S RACE 
TO BUILD THE ATOMIC BOMB 
(Corbis, $40.00). The drama leading up 
to the dropping of the first atomic bomb 
unfolds in this CD-ROM for Macintosh 
and Windows, which focuses on the peo- 
ple and events behind the U.S. effort to 
continued on page 22 
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Coming in- it 
ne p ed 
AME REE SII na? 


An accurate, riveting first-person 

simulation of the Civil War battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimack, America’s first 
clash of Ironclad warships. 


You're captain of the Merrimack, the Confederacy’s 
gamble on future technology: a seemingly indestructible 
ironclad warship. Union gunfire bounces 
harmlessly off your metal sides. You've rammed and 
sunk the wooden warship Cumberland; the Congress 
+ is scorching the late afternoon sky. The waters of 
i Hampton Roads are littered with bodies and debris. 
You're bearing down on the ailing Minnesota for 
your third kill of the day. 


Hidden in the shadows of the foundering Minnesota 
is the Union’ version of an ironclad, the Monitor. 
Smaller and more maneuverable, but with less 

gunpower, your nemesis awaits. Your epic appointment 

with destiny is about to begin. The greatest naval battle of the Civil View From The Monitor 

War: the world’s first clash of two IRONCLADS. —— 


These exciting features put you right in the middle of the action! 
GROLIER INTERACTIVE INC. 


Historical detail enriched by e Full 3-D reconstruction of both 
ni tter hi n origi rin Grolier Interactive Inc. Danbury, CT 06816 
actual logs, notes and letters ships based on original blueprints A A E Basses TN A 
e Battle scenes recreated from e Live actors in accurate period 
historically accurate maps and charts costume 


e Multiple modes of play e Simple, uncomplicated interface 


Lincoln 
$35.00 Value ° #4372 


“The biography of Lincoln for this generation.” 
— William Safire 


“The best biography of Abraham Lincoln | 

have ever-read.” 

— Mark E. Neely, Jr., Pulitzer-Prize 
winning historian 


COUNTS AS TWO SELECTIONS. 


Patton 
$35.00 Value ° #4321 
“AN INSTANT CLASSIC.” 


— Douglas Brinkley, director, 
Eisenhower Center 


“Don't ask me to return this copy of 
Patton . . . | am well into reading it for 
the second time.” 

— Len Deighton 


COUNTS AS TWO SELECTIONS. 
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All Wy Cloudless Glory 


Cloudles $40.00 Value « #4241 


Glory A new landmark biography of George 
Washington — told largely in his own words. 
Covering his life from his youth to the battle 
of Yorktown, you'll learn how our first presi- 
dent educated himself, made a living with 
his diverse talents on the rugged American 
frontier, and became a courageous and 
brilliant military commander. 
COUNTS AS TWO SELECTIONS. 
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Hoover's FBI 

$27.50 value ° #4192 

The number 3 man in the FBI sets the record straight on 
Hoover, Bobby Kennedy, Martin Luther King and much, 
much more. Only the few who were part of Hoover's 
inner circle know the truths behind his five decades of 
FBI secrets and triumphs. 


Nixon: A Life 

$28.00 value ° #4024 

Conservative critics agree that Jonathan Aitken’s Nixon: 
A Life is the best biography written about Richard Nixon. 
Captivatingly written by British Conservative Member of 
Parliament Jonathan Aitken to whom Nixon allowed 
unparalleled access for interviews and access to private 
papers and documents. 


John Wayne: American 
| $27.50 value ° #4274 
| A great actor and a great patriot finally gets the first- 
class biography he deserves. “One comes away from 
John Wayne: American with a clear sense of what 
Wayne was all about — and why it matters.” 

—Terry Teachout in The Baltimore Sun 


Churchill: The Unruly Giant 
$25.00 value ° #4306 
The first one-volume biography to appear since the 
opening of the Churchill archives. 
“MASTERPIECE” 

— Sunday Times of London 

“One would be hard-pressed to do better ....” 
— National Review 


When it comes ti 
there's no time 


3 Books For $3 
Right Here! 
Right Now! 


f youre looking for the best books on history, politics, religion 

and other important issues of the day, you need look no fur- 

ther. If you want accurate information about the people, the 
events and the issues that have made history and are making histo- 
ry today, you've found your source. For more than 30 years, only 
one book club has been delivering all the right books to thousands 
of loyal members — The Conservative Book Club. So, if you want 
books that tell the truth — the way things were then, the way things 
are now and, yes, the way things ought to be, you need to join The 
Conservative Book Club today. 


Chica, | America’s Christian History 
//:sCory- | $19.95 value ° #4168 

The frequently suppressed truth about America’s 

Christian heritage, its influence on the Founding 

Fathers, and the guiding light it has offered throughout 

American history. 


rece riser Fighting for Liberty and Virtue 
| fi LIBERT y $24.95 value © #43.64 
and VIRTUE || Acclaimed author Marvin Olasky has extracted the for- 
pe || gotten wisdom of men such as Washington, Jefferson, 
x Franklin, and Adams on many issues that divide our 
country, like term limits, balanced budgets, federal vs. 


state power, and shows how economic and social con- 
servatives united in 1776—and can reunite today. 


The Theme is Freedom 

$24.95 value ° #4109 

“Everything you were taught is wrong,” challenges 
author M. Stanton Evans. In this extraordinary book, 
Evans examines the role of religion in America’s found- 
ing and how liberals have maliciously abused the 
Constitution for their anti-religious agenda. 


Guns, Crime, and Freedom 
$22.95 value ° #4087 


Wayne LaPierre, President of the NRA shoots down 
every argument gun control advocates use to disarm 
American citizens. 


Undaunted Courage 
| $27.50 value ° #4380 


National best-seller about the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
“This is a wonderful American story filled with vision, 
adventure, hardship, triumph, and a final tragedy.” 


making history... 
like the present 


— Hugh Sidey 
HELDS OF! Fields of Battle e Catholic Intellectuals and 
PATITE | 0D valuo e : AND Conservative Politics 
KE ar foie Rarth Aee (AT e 
Esteemed British military historian John Keegan revis- < e $15.35 value +n f 
its America’s bloodiest battlefields — including S Moca A TRULY VALUABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
JOHN KEEGAN) Yorktown, Gettysburg, and Bull Run — and offers his — William F. Buckley, Jr. 


insights into America’s history and character. “Rich with Catholic intellectuals in the mould of Belloc 
ee) and Chesterton smiting the liberal enemy hip and thigh.” 


— Richard John Neuhaus 


Return With Honor 

$21.95 value ° #4351 

Unforgettable story of breathtaking military valor by 
Air Force Captain Scott Grady — downed by a Soviet- 
made missile over Bosnia, sustained by his faith in 
God, rescued by daring U.S. Marines. 


Jackson and Lee: Legends in Gray 
$34.95 value ° #4328 


Mort Kunstler’s paintings and narrative by James l. 
Robertson combine for a powerful affirmation of 
when the soldier and the Christian were one. 


COUNTS AS TWO SELECTIONS. 


ICAPTAINYS 


WITRYEEF COPLON $y 


Migrations and Cultures 
$30.00 value ° #4338 


In the Time of Americans 
$30.00 value ° #4334 


How Americans like Douglas MacArthur, born “in a 
candle-lit, horse-drawn world,” transformed America 
into a great power and designed the nuclear age. 


“HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.” 
— Library Journal 


Black economist Thomas Sowell’s latest academic 
bombshell on immigation and “group differences.” 
“Crammed with detailed research that even experts 
will find instructive.” 

— Peter Brimelow, Senior Editor, National Review 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 
Q YES! Please enroll me as a Preferred 


Member of the Conservative Book Club under 
the terms outlined in this ad. Send me the three books 
I’ve indicated and bill me just $3, plus shipping and handling. 

In return, I agree to buy four more books at regular low Club prices within 
the next two years. 


Benefits of Membership and How the 
Conservative Book Club Works 


INSTANT SAVINGS! Join today and get 3 books for just $3, plus ship- 
ping and handling. Then take up to two years to buy four more books at 
regular low Club prices (20-50% below retail). After you have paid for 
your four books, your membership can be ended by you or the Club. 
Plus you will also get opportunities to buy from our list of Superbargain 
books that the Club regularly offers. These books are offered at 70-95% 
discounts!! (Sorry, Superbargain books don’t count toward fulfilling 
your agreement.) 

FREE BULLETIN! At least 13 times a year you will receive the Club 
Bulletin packed with the kind of books you will want to read and own. 
Each bulletin will describe a Featured Selection chosen just for our 
members. Also included are a number of alternate selections about pol- 


Please write book numbers here: 


LD ekaa ee | ae 


L) YES! 1 want to take advantage of the New Member Bonus 
Please send me a 4th selection as I've indicated below, I understand I 

will be billed an additional $4.95, plus shipping and handling, I then 

need to buy only 3 additional books at regular Club prices over the 

next 2 years to complete my membership. 


itics, government, religion, home schooling and other areas of interest 


to conservatives. Please write book number here: | T | | | 

SHOP AT HOME CONVENIENCE! When you receive your Bulletin 

you will have the chance to examine many books of interest and read Name 

reviews for each. If you want to receive the Featured Selection, do nothing 

and it will be sent to you. If you don’t want the Featured Selection or you Address 

would like an alternate selection, simply indicate your wishes on the 

handy card enclosed with your Bulletin and return it before the deadline City. State Zip 

date. CBC is an easy way to build your conservative library from the com- Although I am free to choose from any category, I’m most interested in: 
fort of your own home. Ü Politics / Government m) Religion O History 


100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you are not completely sat- 
isfied with any book, return it within 10 days and receive a complete 
credit. Plus, you will always have at least ten days to make your decision 


U children / Home Schooling Q Business / Economics U Military History 
Fill out this coupon and mail to: 


to receive the Featured Selection. If you ever have less than ten days, you ae 
simply return the book at Club expense for a full credit. One member- CONSERVATIVE | i BOOK CLUB 
sip peer: konee BoldpIease: 33 Oakland Ave., Harrison, NY 10528 CBC-AH-3 


Orders subject to approval. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

by Fred J. Maroon, text by Suzy Maroon 
(Thomasson-Grant & Lickle, 192 
pages, $45.00). In this beautiful, large- 
format book, award-winning photogra- 
pher Fred J. Maroon takes the reader on 
a visual tour through the Supreme 
Court building—seat of the judicial 
branch of the federal government and 
one of the great symbols of the Ameri- 
can system of justice—in Washington, 
D.C. Maroon’s stunning images demon- 
strate the grandeur of the last major neo- 
classical government building erected in 
the nation’s capital, while Suzy Maroon’s 
text traces the evolution of the Supreme 
Court, explaining why the Founding 
Fathers decided that there should be a 
third branch of government, equal to 
the executive and legislative branches; 
its beginning in Philadelphia; and the 
move to its permanent home in Wash- 
ington in 1800. A section entitled “A Pe- 
tition’s Progress” follows an appeal to 
the high court from its receipt, through 
the eventual argument before the court, 
to the judges’ ultimate opinion. 


LABORERS FOR LIBERTY: 
AMERICAN WOMEN 1865-1890 

by Harriet Sigerman (Oxford University 
Press, 144 pages, $22.00). Published as 


FRED J. MAROON 


TEXT 


SUZY MAROON 


BY 


BOOKSHELF 


new history titles 


one of 11 books for young adults in the 
series The Young Oxford History of 
Women in the United States, this vol- 
ume examines the lives of women in the 
aftermath of the Civil War, when many 
former homemakers were forced by cir- 
cumstances to become their families’ 
sole providers and when many women 
became involved with social issues that 
ranged from the prevention of domestic 
violence to woman suffrage. 


CUSTER: THE CONTROVERSIAL LIFE 
OF GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER 
by Jeffry D. Wert (Simon & Schuster, 
480 pages, $27.50). In this full-scale 
analysis of the life of George Armstrong 
Custer (1839-76), Wert surveys the ca- 
reer of one of America’s enigmatic mili- 
tary figures, best known for his “last 
stand” against Sioux and Cheyenne war- 
riors at the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
in Montana, on June 25, 1876. That en- 
gagement cost Custer and more than 
250 men of the Seventh U.S. Cavalry 
their lives. The author makes use of new 
and previously overlooked docu- 
ments—including letters exchanged by 
Custer and his wife “Libbie”—and a re- 
cently discovered unpublished manu- 
script written by a trooper of the Sev- 
enth Cavalry who rode with Custer to 
the Little Big Horn, which provide in- 


BATTLEFIELDS f 
AND D LANDMARK 


sight into the complex nature of the 
man who in 1863 became the youngest 
general in the Union Army, but whose 
subsequent career in the West was 
marked by notoriety and controversy. 


CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS AND 
LANDMARKS: A GUIDE TO THE 
NATIONAL PARK SITES 

edited by Frank E. Vandiver (Random 
House, 160 pages, $25.00). This hand- 
somely illustrated guide takes the reader 
to the Civil War battlefields and land- 
marks under the care of the National 
Park Service (NPS). Twenty sites—ten 
each in the Eastern and Western The- 
aters of war—are explored through the 
use of period and modern photography, 
charts, and official NPS maps. The book 
provides brief accounts of the fighting 
that occurred at each site, which are 
complemented by biographical profiles 
of army commanders, eyewitness ac- 
counts of each battle, and campaign 
maps and statistics. 


A VOICE OF OUR OWN: LEADING 
AMERICAN WOMEN CELEBRATE 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 

edited by Nancy M. Neuman (Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 265 pages, $24.00). To com- 
memorate last years seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the 1920 ratification of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment—which declared 
that no American could be denied the 
right to vote because of gender—the 
League of Women Voters invited a group 
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Helen of Troy ($19.98) 

Zulu ($19.98) 

Kolberg ($24.98) 

Last of the Mohicans with R. Scott ($24.98) 
Chg. of the Lt. Brigade, 1s or xs ($19.98) 
Drums Along the Mohawk ($19.98) 
Unconquered ($14.98) 

Mosby’s Marauders ($19.98) 

Old Man and the Sea - S. Tracy ($19.98) 
Great Locomotive Race - Parker ($19.98) 
Heaven & Earth (Samurai Epic) ($69.98) 
Last Command ($19.98) 

The Alamo Restored Version ($29.98) 
Culloden (1964 BBC Version) ($29.98) 
Black Pirate - Fairbanks ($34.98) 

Robin Hood - Fairbanks ($34.98) 

Black Swan with Tyrone Power ($19.98) 
Drums in the Deep South ($19.98) 

The Bruce - Oliver Reed, 1996 ($24.98) 
Chasing the Deer (Culloden) ($24.98) 
Zulu Dawn - Used ($134.98) 

Young Bess ($19.98) 

Anne of 1000 Days ($19.98) 

The Blue & the Gray uncut version ($34.98) 
Shenandoah ($19.98) 

Man Without a Country ($19.98) 
Gettysburg ($24.98) 

Ken Burns Civil War Set ($149.98) 
Gettysburg Collectors Set ($89.98) 
Trafalagar - Nelson’s Victory ($19.98) 
War & Peace-Russian Version ($79.98) 
Horse Soldiers ($19.98) 

How the West Was Won ($29.98) 
Alexander Nevsky ($19.98) 

Ivan the Terrible Pt.1 ($19.98) 

Ivan the Terrible Pt. 2 ($19.98) 
Battleship Potemkin ($19.98) 

End of St. Petersburg 1927 ($24.98) 

El Cid - Restored Version ($29.98) 
Khartoum ($19.98) 

Cromwell ($19.98) 

Duellists ($14.98) 

Damn the Defiant ($14.98) 

They Died with their Boots On ($19.98) 
Four Feathers 1938 or 1970 ($19.98) 

Beau Geste ($14.98) 

Sharpe's Set #1 , Rifles, Eagles, Company, & Enemy ($89.98) 
Sharpe's Set #2, tonor,Gold.Batle, & sword ($89.98) 
Sharpe’s Set #3, Siege, Mission, Regiment ($69.98) 
That Hamilton Woman ($19.98) 
Buccaneer ($14.98) 

Glory ($19.98) 

Lloyd’s of London ($19.98) av. 11/96 
Reap the Wild Wind ($14.98) 

Birth of a Nation - expanded ($34.98) 
Breaker Morant ($19.98) 

Cyrano de Bergerac ($19.98) 


“Drop your swords” and P 
up some of the greatest war 
films ever made — all from 


THE ARMCHAIR 


the best adventure films now 


available-all in stock and ready 


to ship directly to you! 


This is not a video club! You order 
what you want, when you want it- and 


SWASHBUCKLER” 


Here’s your chance to own some of 


Od 


you get it almost before you order it! 
These very special action films are quality guaranteed, so you 
can treasure them for years to come. Plus, they make great gifts! 
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Adventures of Robin Hood Flynn ($19.98) 
Scaramouche ($19.98) 

Victory at Entebbe ($19.98) 

Rob Roy - Richard Todd ($19.98) 
Old Ironsides ($29.98) 

Alexander the Great ($19.98) 
Masada ($19.98) 

Samurai Musashi Trilogy ($69.98) 
Seven Samurai - Restored ($34.98) 
Port Arthur ($39.98) 

Battle of Japan Sea ($39.98) 
Gallipoli ($14.98) 

Captain Horatio Hornblower ($19.98) 
The Red Baron ($19.98) 

Lilac Time with G. Cooper ($29.98) 
Crimson Romance (1934) ($24.98) 
Hells Angels ($19.98) 

Blue Max ($19.98) 

Ace of Aces ($29.98) 

Wings ($19.98) 

What Price Glory ($19.98) 

Dawn Patrol with Flynn ($19.98) 
Dawn Patrol with Barthelmess ($24.98) 
Kanal ($29.98) 

Sergeant York ($19.98) 

Sink the Bismark! ($19.98) 

Task Force ($19.98) 

Fighter Attack ($19.98) 

633 Squadron ($19.98) 

Air Force ($19.98) 

The Dambusters ($19.98) 

A Walk in the Sun ($24.98) 

The Tanks are Coming ($19.98) 
Story of Dr. Wassel - Cooper ($19.98) 
Crimson Tide ($19.98) 

Sahara ($19.98) 

Spitfire ($19.98) 

Battle of Britain ($19.98) 

Merrill’s Marauders ($19.98) 
Darby’s Rangers ($19.98) 

Devils Brigade ($19.98) 

Objective Burma ($19.98) 

A Bridge too Far ($29.98) 

The Desert Fox ($19.98) 
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Desert Rats ($19.98) 

Battleground ($19.98) 

The Bridge - Dubbed or Subtitled ($29.98)* 
Battle Hymn ($19.98) 

Red Ball Express ($14.98) 

The Fighting Sullivans ($29.98) 
Braveheart ($29.98) Ship on 8/30/96 
William Wallace - True Story ($19.98) 
The Gallant Hours ($19.98) 

In Harms Way ($29.98) 


. In Which We Serve ($24.98) 


Rob Roy - True Story ($39.98) 


. Once Before I Die ($19.98) 
. The Lost Patrol ($29.98) 
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OMC O Visa 


Exp. Date 


Please add $5 shipping/handling 
2nd Day Fed Ex only $12.50 per order 
Catalog Free with order or $3.00 
Make checks payable to Belle & Blade 
Mail to Belle & Blade, 

124 Penn Avenue, Dover, NJ 07801 
Or call 201-328-8488 24 Hours 
Fax # 201-442-0669 
NJ residents add 6% sales tax 


r4 elle & Blade AH96-7 


* The Bridge (Die Brucke) is the only authorized version by the German Studios, it is in English or German with Subtitles and uses original studio master tapes. 


Whether 
oute CO 
Sate 
North or South, 
call ahead 


The new Lincoln 
Museum has a 
new look, new 
exhibits, and a 
| mew address. 
So, if you're not 
HY sure where to 
į find us, call 
219-455-3864. 


She Fincoln Museum 


Fort a yne, Sudiana 


200 East Berry P.O. Box 7838 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46801-7838 
(219) 455-3864 
Fax (219) 455-6922 


The world’s largest Lincoln Museum 


Pi as 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

of eminent women to offer their own 
viewpoint on the increasing participatory 
role of women in American democracy. 
This volume presents the resulting 28 es- 
says, contributed by such notables as First 
Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton (1947- ); 
former First Lady Rosalynn Carter 
(1927- ); Diane Yu (1951- ), the first 
woman and first member of an ethnic mi- 
nority to be appointed General Counsel 
for the State Bar of California; Ada Deer 
(1935- ), assistant secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs in the Department of the Interior; 
and Martina Navratilova (1956- ), Wim- 
bledon and U.S. Open tennis champion. 
The authors reflect on women’ past 
struggles and successes and examine the 
challenges of the future. 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH: 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER IN THE 
SECOND TERM 

by Alfred J. Zacher (Presidential Press, 
349 pages, $24.95). The first attempt to 
study U.S. presidents’ second terms, 


Zacher’s work examines the political life 
of 17 of the 18 incumbents that have 
been re-elected to office; William McKin- 
ley (1843-1901) is excluded because he 
was assassinated just seven months into 
his second term. The author demon- 
strates that for some—Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826), Ulysses S. Grant (1822- 
85), Grover Cleveland (1837-1908), and 
Richard M. Nixon (1913-94)—the sec- 
ond four years in the White House be- 
came a time of extreme stress, while for 
others—Theodore Roosevelt (1858- 
1919) and Ronald Reagan (1911- )—the 
second term was a period of great 
achievement. Zacher outlines ten criteria 
that make a presidents second term a 
success and accordingly rates the effec- 
tiveness of each two-term president. 


t4 


THE TRIALS OF MARIA BARBELLA: 
THE TRUE STORY OF A 19TH 
CENTURY CRIME OF PASSION 

by Idanna Pucci (Four Walls Eight Win- 
dows, 324 pages, $22.00). The dramatic 
account of Maria Barbella, an Italian im- 
migrant who in 1895 became the first 
woman sentenced to die in the newly in- 
vented electric chair, is recounted by 
Pucci, whose great-grandmother, Cora 
Slocomb, journeyed to New York's Sing 
Sing Prison in an effort to save Barbella’s 
life after becoming convinced that her 
actions constituted self defense. Pucci re- 
counts the details of Barbella’s misman- 
aged trial in New York City, where her 
poor grasp of English prevented her 
from defending herself against the prose- 
cution’s accusations; her subsequent 
conviction and death sentence; the activ- 
ities of advocates, including Slocomb, 
who worked diligently on her behalf; the 
evident nineteenth-century prejudices 
against Italian Americans in particular, 
and women in general; and her subse- 
quent retrial and resulting acquittal. 


TO SERVE MY COUNTRY, 

TO SERVE MY RACE 

by Brenda L. Moore (New York Univer- 
sity Press, 272 pages, $24.95). The sto- 
ry of the only African-American mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps 
(WACs) to be stationed overseas during 
World War II is detailed in this account 
of the historic 6888th Central Postal Di- 
rectory Battalion, whose members 
joined the U.S. Army mainly because 
they were denied admission to other 
branches of the military. Relying pri- 
marily on interviews with 51 former 
members of the battalion—who re- 
count their experiences in Europe and 
show how their military service affected 
their lives during the years that fol- 
lowed their return to civilian status— 
Moore illustrates how this determined 
group, realizing that “the eyes of the 
world” were on them, welcomed the 
opportunity to blaze a trail for other 
African-American women. 


PASSIONS: THE WINES AND 
TRAVELS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
by James M. Gabler (Bacchus Press Ltd., 
318 pages, $29.95). Author James 
Gabler utilizes Thomas Jefferson's di- 
aries and letters, one hundred historical 
continued on page 71 
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G Susan B. Anthony 


Cards for only 


Through bold dreams and daring deeds, generations 
of Americans wrote an enduring tale of freedom. 
Now the people, places and events that made 
America great come to life in 60 big, colorful 
STORY OF AMERICA” cards. 
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Limit: One per household. All 
orders subject to approval. 


FILM REVISITS JAPANESE 
WAR-CRIMES TRIALS 
On September 10, The History Channel 
will broadcast “Japanese War Crimes: 
Murder under the Sun,” the riveting story 
of World War IIs lesser-known war- 
crimes trials, in which more than 5,600 
Japanese defendants stood accused and 
920 were sentenced to death [see “Beast of 
Bataan,” March/April 1996 issue]. Pro- 
duced by Lou Reda, this one-hour docu- 
mentary combines historic war footage 
confiscated by the U.S. Army in 1945 with 
contemporary interviews with American 
survivors of the notorious Zentsujian 
prison camp on Shikoku Island, Japan. 
Captured in the early 1940s 
during Japan's victorious sweep 
through the Pacific, the former 
prisoners share their memories, 
diaries, and sketches in describ- 
ing their harrowing ordeal, re- 
vealing what it took to live 
through years of torture, mur- 
der, starvation, and disease at 
the hands of the Japanese. 
While the postwar proceed- 
ings against Nazi war criminals 
in Nuremberg gained world- 
wide attention, the 2/4-year-long 
Tokyo trials have been almost forgotten. 
In addition to bringing these trials into 
focus, the film explores the political in- 
trigues that spared Emperor Hirohito 
(1901-89) the fate that awaited his 
wartime prime minister, General Tojo 
Hideki (1884-1948) and hundreds of 
other loyal subjects. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD’S 

100TH BIRTHDAY 

September 24 marks the hundreth an- 
niversary of famed author FE Scott Fitzger- 
alds birth. The great American novelists 
hometown of St. Paul, Minnesota, will 
celebrate the occasion with a series of 
public events during the week of Septem- 
ber 23-29, which, in addition to honoring 
Fitzgerald's memory, are intended to en- 
courage and attract the interest of bud- 
ding, young writers and literature enthu- 


HISTORY TODAY 


news of the past 


siasts. Highlights include a “Literature 
Festival” for students, educators, and 
writers; readings of the complete works 
of Fitzgerald; a theater parade; “The 
Great Gatsby Ball”; and the unveiling on 
September 27 of sculptor Michael Prices 
life-size, bronze statue of Fitzgerald. 

In his first novel, This Side of Paradise, 
which was published in 1920, Fitzger- 
ald coined the phrase “The Jazz Age,” 
the term often used to describe the 
1920s. The lifestyle he pursued with his 
wife Zelda during that decade has come 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD: MICHAEL B. PRICE, 1996. 


to epitomize “The Roaring Twenties.” 
Although his relatively brief career (he 
died in 1940) produced some of the 
finest work ever by an American 
writer—most notably The Great Gatsby 
(1925) and Tender is the Night (1934)— 
Fitzgerald enjoyed neither critical nor 
financial success in his lifetime. For in- 
formation on all planned events call 
612-338-5603. 


CONFEDERATE ARMS DISPLAYED 

“Arms of the Confederacy,” an exhibi- 
tion featuring the myriad weapons with 
which troops of the Confederate States of 
America resisted Union forces during the 
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Civil War, is on display through October 
1 at the Springfield Armory National 
Historic Site (413-734-8551) in Massa- 
chusetts. Described as “the most com- 
prehensive collection of [C]onfederate 
weapons in existence,” the assemblage 
includes such models as the .74 

caliber French sporting rifle 

(right) taken from Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis (1808- 

89) on his capture in 1865; the 

577 caliber, British Model 1853 
“Volunteer” officers rifle-mus- 

ket, carried by Daviss personal 

guards; and “That Damn Yan- 

kee Rifle,” the .44 caliber Henry 
repeater, as well as such rarities 

as a .54 caliber British Wilson 
breechloading rifle, used by the 
Confederate Navy; one of only sixteen 
54 caliber Bilharz and Hall “rising 
breech” carbines known to exist; and 
one of only three known “Guilford” 
marked, .58 caliber Mendenhall, Jones 
& Gardner rifles. 

Challenged with the daunting task of 
arming the troops of the Confederacy, 
Chief of Ordnance Josiah Gorgas mas- 
terfully combined domestic products, 
European imports, stores at captured 
Federal arsenals, and battlefield pickups 
to build a diverse but immense supply of 
guns that kept the Confederacy fighting 
for four years. 


AMERICA’S HISTORY ON-LINE 
The Library of Congress is in the midst 
of a five-year plan to develop a National 
Digital Library (NDL): an on-line show- 
case of some of the country’s most im- 
portant historical documents. The 
brainchild of Librarian of Congress 
James H. Billington, the NDL provides 
easy access via the internet to the insti- 
tution’s vast collections, in the hope that 
their availability will stimulate greater 
interest in our nation’s archival heritage 
and serve as an aid to students and edu- 
cators alike. 

At a cost of $60 million, the NDL is 
expected to contain five million items 
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by the year 2000. Among those already £ 
on display are Civil War photographs 4 
by Mathew Brady (1823-96); da- 
guerreotypes, including two of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (1809-65); and motion 
pictures created between 1897 and 
1916. Recent substantial private dona- 
tions will allow the NDL to digitize and 
make available on-line for the first time Z 
two of the librarys most significant 2 
holdings—the private papers of Presi- $ 


MENT 


dents George Washington (1732-99) g 


and Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826). $ 
rA 
The Library of Congress, charged ġ 
with the care of some 110 million items Ẹ 
in every conceivable format, was estab- ® 
lished in 1800 and is the largest library 
in the world. The Uniform Resource Lo- 
cator for the Library of Congress Web 
homepage is: http://www.loc.gov. 


RETURN TO 1904 WORLD’S FAIR 

For the next five years, the Missouri 
Historical Society (314-746-4599) in 
St. Louis is hosting “Meet Me at the 
Fair: Memory, History and the 1904 
Worlds Fair,” an exhibition commemo- 
rating the exposition that marked the 
centennial of the beginning of the 1804- 
1806 cross-country expedition of Meri- 
wether Lewis (1774-1809) and William 
Clark (1770-1838) that followed the 
acquisition of the Louisiana Territory by 
the United States in 1803. Life-size sil- 
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houettes of 1904 fair-goers, as well as 
promotional posters and_ billboards 
from the fair, greet visitors to the exhib- 
it, whose title was inspired by the theme 
to the 1944 movie classic Meet Me in St. 
Louis, starring Judy Garland. In addi- 
tion to featuring numerous mementos 
of the fair, the display boasts several au- 
diovisual and interactive-computer 
components and is complemented by 
such educational and community pro- 
grams as gallery tours; bus and walking 
tours of the Forest Park locale of the 
fair; lectures; workshops on preserving 
family souvenirs and records; and a film 
and discussion series. 

Opening to a swarming crowd of just 
under 200,000 on April 30, 1904, the St. 
Louis Worlds Fair attracted close to 
twenty million visitors during its seven- 
month-long run. Known for its magnif- 
icent vistas and a huge, 264-foot- 
high Ferris wheel, The 
Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, as it was also 
known, is said to have 
been the birthplace of the 
ice cream cone, hot dog 
buns, iced tea, and ham- 
burgers. 


“SPIRIT CAVE MAN” 
9,400 YEARS OLD 
Recent scientific testing 
has revealed that partially 
mummified human re- 
mains unearthed in 
Nevada 56 years ago are 
approximately 9,400 years 
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old, 6,000 years older than previously 
estimated. The remains—the oldest 
found in mummified condition to date 
in North America—were discovered in 
“Spirit Cave,” east of Fallon, by Nevada 
State Parks Commission archaeologists 
Sidney M. and Georgia Wheeler, a hus- 
band-and-wife team who died years ago 
without knowing the significance of 
their find. “Spirit Cave man,” as he was 
dubbed, was wrapped in a skin robe and 
woven mats made from a marsh plant, 
textiles that initially led archaeologists 
to assume the remains to be about 3,400 
years old. Radiocarbon testing on sam- 
ples of hair, bone, and mat fibers, how- 
ever, indicate that the Nevada mats are 
the oldest large pieces of plain weave yet 
found in the Americas. The skin on 
Spirit Cave man’s head, face, and upper 
back had been unintentionally mummi- 
fied through a combination of the caves 
dry environment and the protective 
wrapping around the head. 

Although further study of the find 
might reveal evidence of how man lived af- 
ter the last Ice Age, scientists may have to 
forego testing due to requests by Native- 
American groups in the region that the re- 
mains be repatriated under the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatria- 
tion Act. The law requires all museums re- 
ceiving federal funds or holding human 
remains found on federal property— 
which Spirit Cave man was—to return the 
bones or ashes to the “closest affiliated” In- 
dian tribe. Until the debate is settled, fur- 
ther DNA testing has been postponed. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
RESTORATION FUNDED 
Target Stores recently announced plans 


Simos gaat: $ 
WASHINGTON M! NUMENT. 


to launch a $5-million, fund-raising cam- 
paign to help restore one of the nation’s 
most treasured memorials—the Wash- 
ington Monument—“so that future gen- 
erations can honor it as we do today.” 
Guaranteeing an initial $1-million contri- 
bution, the retail giant pledged to lead ef- 
forts to raise an additional $4 million in 
donations from individuals and other 
corporations. With major renovations al- 
ready underway at both the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials and with National 
Park Service (NPS) resources nearly 
tapped, NPS Director Roger Kennedy 
praised the announcement “as a model of 
corporate support for our nation’s com- 
mon ground.” The 555-foot-tall obelisk 
erected in honor of George Washington, 
the “father” of his country, opened to the 
public in 1886; today, it is visited by ap- 
proximately one million people each 
year. The fund will pay for scaffolding 
needed to repoint the monument’ 
36,000 stones, seal cracks, and restore in- 
terior stones. Other improvements—re- 
placing the elevator, enhancing exterior 
lighting, and upgrading visitor access— 
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are also planned, with completion ex- lector at the June 13 auction. 


pected by 2000. The two pages, written in Washing- 

ton’s own hand, are the most important 
HOOVER LIBRARY HOSTS part of the address yet found because, ac- 
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Through October 27, the Herbert Hoover 
Presidential Library Museum (319-643- 
5301) in West Branch, Iowa, hosts “Be- 
yond the Big River: Life on the Frontier,” 
an interactive exhibit that examines the 
movement of early pioneers across the 
Mississippi River and into Iowa. Marking 
the 150th anniversary of Iowa's 1846 ad- 
mission into the Union, “Beyond the Big 
River” explores Iowa’s development from 
its infancy through the “closing” of the 
frontier in 1890. A variety of artifacts and 
historical reproduc- 

2 tions are displayed 

in the exhibits eight 


lix Pryor, they contain “what may well 
have been the very heart” of Washing- 
tons message. “Both its style and vision,” 
says Pryor, “entitle it to consideration as 
the undelivered Gettysburg Address of 
the American Revolution.” Before he had 
a chance to deliver this speech, Washing- 
ton was persuaded that it was too lengthy 
and, perhaps, too radical. Accordingly, 
the president-elect abandoned this ver- 
sion for the shorter one that has come 
down through history. It is surmised that 
l = the pages were among those distributed 
BS 3 by Jared Sparks (1789-1866), the editor 
+ > of the first collection of Washingtons let- 
g = ters, which were published in the 1830s. 


~ different historical 
theme. Topics range 
from the damage 
inflicted upon Na- 
tive-American cul- 


a MEMORIAL OF THE SOUTHWEST 

L 3 g The firstof 12 larger-than-life bronze fig- 
p ; Č ures planned for The XII Travelers 
6 Memorial of the Southwest, a walking- 
= tour memorial made up of sculptures de- 
ture by the press of 3 signed to honor the history and cultural 
European migra- t diversity of El Paso, Texas, and the South- 
tion westward following the Black Hawk west, will be unveiled during a ceremony 
War of 1832 to the growth of Iowa’ nu- on September 26 in that citys Pioneer 
merous present-day communities. Plaza. Standing 14 feet high, this statue 
depicts Fray Garcia de San Francisco (?- 
, 1673), the seventeenth-century Francis- 
: can missionary who is recognized as the 
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WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPT 
AUCTIONED 

Phillips auction house in London, Eng- $ 
land, recently offered for sale two pages È 
from the first draft of George Washing- 9 
ton’s inaugural address as the first presi- = 


his unanimous election in 1789. Discov- 
ered under a sofa in a Suffolk, England, 
home along with manuscripts by the 
likes of Revolutionary War hero, Marquis 
de Lafayette (1757-1834); British aboli- 
tionist William Wilberforce (1759-1833); 
and Italian patriot Giuseppe Mazzini 
(1805-72), the folio—pages 35 and 36 of 
the 64-page draft—is one of only 14 
known to exist and sold for more than 
$320,000 to an anonymous private col- 


XII TRAVELERS MEMORIAL O! 


FRAY GARCIA DE SAN FRANCISCO MONUMENT. 


founding father of the twin cities of El 
Paso and, across the Rio Grande, Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua. The memorial will 

continued on page 66 
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If you like your history alive and kicking... 
you're going to love 


Packed with passion. Filled with surprises. And energized with the drama of 
real-life action, THE AMERICAN STORY is the exciting new series from 
TIMELIFE BOOKS that turns key events in America’s past into heart-stopping 
tales of adventure. It’s history that reads like a best-selling novel — 

only better because it's all TRUE! 


Your first volume, The Revolutionaries, takes you to Boston in 1775 
where tensions between England and her colonists are running high. 
British Major General Thomas Gage paces the floor as he lays out plans 
for a surprise attack at Concord. Outside his door unfriendly ears are 
straining for details...Is it a nosy servant? Or someone closer to 
the General? 


Discover the surprising identity of the spy that set 
the stage for Paul Revere’s midnight ride — and 
more — in powerful narrative that gets you 
closer to the true story of American history 

than you ever thought possible! 


Mail the attached card today and enjoy The Revolutionaries 
for 10 days without risk. If you like it, keep it for just $9.99, 
plus S&H . If not, send it back and owe nothing. Then exam- 

ine future volumes — including A War between Brothers and 
Settling the West — on the same free trial basis at the regular 

price of $16.99, plus S&H. Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. 
So mail your coupon now! 


e Lively writing style brings the story to life. 

e Distinctive 10’x 10” format, 194 fascinating pages. 

e Hundreds of archival portraits and photographs. 

e A wealth of first-person quotes and extended diary entries. 


e Close-up photos of rare artifacts. Detailed maps, illustrated 
time lines, bibliography and index for easy reference. 
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Ida Lewis Rock (Lime Rock) Light, RI 
Tended by Ida Lewis from 1857 to 1911 
This beautiful hand-painted sculpture 
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BRING THE FAMILY. 


Round up the troops and rendezvous 
with history at the Kansas Frontier 
Forts. Relive the frontier struggle on CE 


the rugged prairie where Custer, Hickok, 
Cody and Sheridan once rode. Call 


for your Kansas Frontier Forts & Trails KAN S AS 


brochure and Kansas Travel Guide. 


1-800-2-KANSAS ext. 32 
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MAILBOX 
continued from page 7 
Truman had done. I still resent it. Re- 
lieving MacArthur was probably neces- 
sary at some point in time, after all he 
was 71. But the quote in Colonel Harry 
Maihafer’s article says it all. The real 
Truman comes out in it. “The son of a 
bitch,” he said, “isn’t going to resign on 
me! I want him fired!” Fifty-two years 
of service to your country count for 
nothing. 
Donald W. Killmeyer 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MACARTHUR’S LONG DEFENSE 
MacArthur did attempt to carry his case 
to the American people [May/June 1996 
issue]; we thought he would kill them, 
too. He spoke at the graduation at 
Michigan State University, taking the 
opportunity to defend his choices. It 
was a blazing hot day, and people in the 
football stadium were passing out from 
the heat—and from his one-and-a-half- 
hour speech. It is not hard to under- 
stand those who found him egomania- 
cal and self-possessed. 


John Herr 
Bonita Springs, Florida 
MACARTHUR REPUTATION 
SELF-MADE 


I am also of that certain age that just re- 
members the end of World War II. But, 
by the time the Korean War came 
around, I was very much politically 
aware. I was reading the daily news and 
communiqués in The New York Times 
and had a pretty good idea of what was 
transpiring. By the time I got to Univer- 
sity, I was a history minor and political 
science major who was widely read on 
General Douglas MacArthur and his 
“glory. ” 

You have got it backward in the arti- 
cle on him. His was a poor record both 
on military matters and on general 
moralities. He repeatedly refused to 
obey civilian command and utilized the 
press for his own self-aggrandizement. 
His profiteering in the Philippines be- 
tween the wars was typical of his rationale 
that there was a different code for 
“Mac” than for lesser soldiers. Having a 
clear warning of Japanese intents, he 
left the U.S. Air Corps on the ground in 
the Philippines to be destroyed before 

continued on page 79 
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A owes ago, massively powerful and awesomely beau- 

tiful steam locomotives hauled America’s railroads from 

the Atlantic to the Pacific with nostalgic visits to every 

whistlestop on the route. Can you ever forget the lone- 

some sound of a steam locomotive whistle at night? 

Now thanks to railroad enthusiasts across the country you 

can enjoy the thrill and romance of these historic and 

Fa beautifully restored steam railroads. And the scenery is 
æ] breathtaking! Your ride begins across the incredibly 
om steep trestles of New Hampshire's spectacular Mount 
OA à Washington Cog Railway all the way to the mountain 

top. See working tumtables .. . steam logging locomotives and more! Then visit 
the world-famous Strasburg Railroad in the heart of Pennsylvania Dutch Amish 
country. Opened in 1832, the Strasburg is America’s oldest continually operating 
short line steam railroad and maintains one of the world’s greatest collections of 
operating steam locomotives. Next ride the Cumbres & Toltec Scenic Railroad on 
a fascinating 64 mile journey. It’s the longest and highest narrow gauge steam rail- 
road in America! A hair-raising ride from desert valley through high Rocky 
Mountain passes, the Cumbres & Toltec is worth the price alone. Finally take the | 
Roaring Camp & Big Trees Railroad back to the historic logging days where mas- 
sive steam locomotives hauled giant Redwood logs from forest to saw mill. Hold 
on tight as your engine climbs the steepest narrow-gauge grade in North Amer- 
ica through the majestic Redwood forest. Whether you're a railroad buff or just 
want to enjoy great wholesome family entertainment, we promise you the 
best steam railroad video you've ever seen or your money back, absolutely no 
uestan: asked! Also see the coupon to save big when you buy both videos. ! 


= THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED __ 

Hurry, order now to get prompt delivery of our first edition run. All videos are pro- 
duced on state-of-the-art equipment and the quality of these authentic railroad videos 
| is excellent. You must be thrilled and delighted with these historic collections o or 
| return i the tapes fora full refund of purchase price (less P&H). 


New Hampshire |Cumbres & Toltec 
Steam Railroads Scenic Railroad 


Strasbur Roaring Camp & 
Railroa Big Trees Railroad 


Only $19.98 Only $19.98 


--------- MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY---------- 
i ı VIDEO BARGAINS, Dept. HR-29 
One Eversley Ave., Norwalk, CT 06851-5844 
1 Please rush me those volumes on Video Tape | have checked 
| below on your full money back guarantee if not delighted. 
i O VOLUME #1 America’s Historic Steam Railroads only $19.98 
O VOLUME #2 America’s Historic Steam Railroads only $19.98 


t O SAVE BIG! Buy COLLECTIONS #1 & #2 for only $29.98. 

! Add only $5 P&H no matter how many collections you order. 
Enclosed is $ CT Residents add 6% sales tax. 
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Everyone 
Thinks it re The 
Perfect Weekend 

Getaway. Well, 
Almost Everyone 


Cia County has always played 
host to historic visitors. Visitors like 
John Wilkes Booth, whose short-lived 
escape following the murder of 
President Lincoln included a night’ 
rest in the historic Dr. Samuel A. Mudd 
House. In fact, our rolling meadows, 
green forests and dramatic coastline 
have witnessed battles in both the Civil 
War and the War of 1812. So, whether 
you are looking to brush up on history, 
catch some of the biggest bass in the 
Mid-Atlantic, or fill up on fine 
Maryland seafood, we have the perfect 


getaway for almost everyone. 


For a History-Making Getaway of Your 
Own, Call: 1(800) 766-3386 Ext. 195. 
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Funded in part by a grant from 
the State of Maryland, DEED. 
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continued from page 8 
build this ultimate weapon of destruction. 
Biographies of the four principal scientists 
involved—J. Robert Oppenheimer (1904- 
67), Niels Bohr (1885-1962), Richard 
Feynman (1918-88), and Enrico Fermi 
(1901-54)—are also included, as are de- 
tails of their work on what was known as 
the Manhattan Project. A timeline section 
traces the beginning of atomic science and 
its eventual impact on the world, as well 
as the research and development of the 
bomb at the weapons laboratory on an 
isolated mesa at Los Alamos, New Mexi- 
co. A series of compelling photographs 
vividly conveys the destruction wrought 
by the first two bombs dropped by U.S. air 
crews on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan, 
in August 1945, bringing World War II to 
its conclusion. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: 

A VIEW FROM THE MOUNTAIN 
(Lou Reda Productions, Inc., $24.95). 
The documentary on the life of Thomas 
Jefferson (1743-1826), produced for the 
Public Television Network by its Central 
Virginia station in 1994 is now available 
on video. The narrative highlights Jeffer- 
son’s youth as a conscientious student 
who spent 14 to 15 hours a day in study; 
his inheritance of the family estate in 
Virginia at the age of 21; his role in the 
1776 drafting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the inconsistencies be- 
tween the tenets expressed in that docu- 
ment and his role as a slaveholder; his 
achievements as president, most notably 
the 1803 acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory, a vast region that doubled the 
size of the new nation; the controversy 
surrounding his relationship with Sally 
Hemings, one of his slaves; his founding 
of the University of Virginia; and his 
death on July 4, 1826, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


COMPTON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

(Compton’s New Media, $59.95). The 
dramatic history of the United States is 
explored in this CD-ROM for Windows, 
based on the successful textbook, Amer- 
ican History: A Survey, written by histo- 
rian Alan Brinkley. Features include six- 
ty detailed historical maps; an interac- 
tive timeline that allows the user to re- 
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view American history from 1485 to the 
1990s; an atlas; more than 3,000 images; 
an on-line dictionary; and access to 
more than three hundred historical doc- 
uments, including the Mayflower Com- 
pact, the U.S. Constitution, and the un- 
ratified Equal Rights Amendment. 


LETTERS OF DELEGATES 

TO CONGRESS 1774 TO 1789 
(Historical Database, $175.00). Those in- 
terested in how the two sessions of the 
Continental Congress and later govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation 
guided the rebellious American colonies 
first to independence and then through 
the Revolutionary War to self-govern- 
ment between 1774 and 1789 may call 
on 22 volumes of letters exchanged by 
delegates to those assemblies, which have 
recently been published on CD-ROM for 
Windows. The compilation of the vol- 
umes contained in this program originat- 
ed with a grant awarded by the Ford 
Foundation to the Library of Congress in 
1970 to allow that institution to supple- 
ment Edmund C. Burnetts 1941 Letters 
of Members of the Continental Congress, 
which contained only about one third of 
some 18,000 documents. The letters 
were penned by delegates to representa- 
tives from other states and to their wives, 
sweethearts, friends, or political adver- 
saries. Also included are diary entries, di- 
rectives from Congressional committees, 
a chronology listing events that occurred 
during the period covered by each vol- 
ume, and biographical information on 
each delegate. A total of 25 volumes, plus 
a separate index, is projected, with the 
additional material being made available 
to purchasers upon completion. 


ALL ABOARD FOR PHILADELPHIA 
(The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
$21.95). This video, which makes exten- 
sive use of historic photography and 
archival film footage, traces life in the 
booming city of Philadelphia at the turn 
of the twentieth century. Divided into six 
sections—The Workshop of the World; 
Downtown; The Industrial Neighbor- 
hoods; The Streetcar Suburbs; The Rail- 
road Suburbs; and The Struggle for Re- 
form—the documentary explains how 
the arrival of new forms of transportation, 
such as the trolley, automobile, and rail- 
road, changed the geographical and social 
shape of this major Pennsylvania city. * 


Own a Piece of SECRET 
WWII History... 


The U-Boat captain was furious: His first shot missed! He wouldn't let it happen again. On 
that fateful August 28, 1944, the Liberty Ship S.S. Jobn Barry had no chance. 

The second torpedo crashed broadside into the cargo carrier's vulnerable hull. 

When the third torpedo struck, her bow was already under water. 


Two American crewman went down with the John Barry, as did the ship’s official cargo and 
her secret stores: three million newly minted Saudi Arabian One Riyal coins and perhaps, 
$300 million worth of silver bullion. For a half-century these secret treasures lay sealed in a 
saltwater vault 1-1/2 miles beneath the Indian Ocean. Until Now... 


Now 
the Vault Is 
Open. 


RESCUED @ 7y %9 
FRO MM THE EA Z A More than 50 years later, an incredible 


4 recovery operation began, the first 
D E ‘EP! Y po successful cargo extraction from such 
A a depth. Now you can become part of 

that story. Order your piece of history 

and receive an actual silver Riyal 

liberated from the ocean floor 

complete with Certificate of Authenticity, 

a breath-taking 25 minute video of the 

salvage operation, and a fascinating 

book about the Liberty Ship’s fateful 

voyage. 

This exciting package brings 

John Barry’s history to life and takes 

you to her sacred tomb. You will 

experience an exciting and 

previously untold piece of 

World War I history 


PRECISION 


a i Your piece of secret WWII history includes: 
= g A Saudi Arabian silver One Riyal coin 
m Certificate of Authenticity 
m The book: Silver Riyals from the Deep, The S.S. John Barry and the Silver Bullion Mystery 
Video Production: Treasure of the S.S. Jobn Barry 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip Phone ( 
Credit Card:MasterCard/VisaNo. 
Signature: Exp.Date 
Quantity $ Amount (Include $7.95 s/h) 
Florida Residents add 6.5% sales tax $ 
TOTAL AMOUNT $ 


"| Satisfaction guaranteed. lf you wish to return this purchase, you may do so within 30 days of receipt for 
= replacement or refund. 


Dakota International 
4981 Atlantic Boulevard / Suite 2 / Jacksonville, FL 32207 


Order Direct 1-800-356-2408 AH-6995 
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BY MARY LOUISE CLIFFORD ONLY |6 WHEN SHE 
EFFECTED HER FIRST RESCUE IN 1858, IDA LEWIS 
GAINED FAME AS KEEPER OF LIME ROCK LIGHT, 
OFF THE COAST OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


keeper 
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an DURING THE NINETEENTH Century, tend- 
3H ing lighthouses along the nation’s 
ar coasts was very much a family af- 
zi fair, as the Lighthouse Service 
ats 
$ made use of the free labor the 
: keepers’ spouses and offspring 
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could provide. Not only sons, but 

wives and daughters learned to keep 
the light burning and often replaced the men if they became disabled or died. Be- 
cause the contributions of working women at the time were generally overlooked, 
very few of these women received credit for their accomplishments. 

One woman lighthouse keeper whose career did garner public notice, however, 
was Idawalley Zoradia Lewis. Born in Newport, Rhode Island in 1842, Ida—as she 
was known—was the second of Captain Hosea Lewis and Idawalley Willey’s four 
children. A former coast pilot whose health was declining, Hosea Lewis in 1853 be- 
came the first keeper of the beacon situated on tiny Lime Rock Island, a mere five 
hundred yards off Newport. 

At first, the Lime Rock Light consisted only of a temporary lantern and a rough 
shed. With no suitable dwelling on the island, Lewiss family remained in Newport 
until 1857, when a Greek Revival structure was built on Lime Rock to serve both as 
a residence and a lighthouse. The square, two-story building, according to Newport 
journalist, George Brewerton, was “plain even to ugliness, containing a parlor, din- 
ing-room and hall, with an L serving as a kitchen below.” The light was reached by 


When she was only 15 years old, Ida Lewis’ father—keeper of the Lime Rock Light (above) 
off Newport, Rhode Island—suffered a stroke, making it necessary for her to take over his du- 
ties. During the next 54 years, she gained considerable fame for rescuing 18—some estimated 
25—people from drowning (right). 
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a passage from the second floor. 
“Strangers,” he wrote, “imagine a tower, 
more or less lofty, . . . and are conse- 
quently disappointed .. . . A narrow 
window, slightly projecting and fitted 
with glass upon three sides to hold the 
lamp, is all that the land-locked position 
of the place requires to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was erected.” 

Ida’s bedroom, the writer remarked, 
was “fitted with a cheaply finished cot- 
tage set, [with] a rude painting of a sink- 
ing wreck upon the head-board of her 
couch . .. [I]ts two windows, one on ei- 
ther side, command a fine prospect of 
the harbor, looking toward the town.” 

When Captain Lewis suffered a stroke 
only four months after moving his fami- 
ly to Lime Rock, Ida helped with his 
care—and with that of a seriously ill sis- 


Newspapers—such as Harpers Weekly 
(above) —brought Ida national fame by fea- 
turing stories about the young, female light- 
house keeper who could “row a boat faster 
than any man in Newport.” Unaffected by 
the notoriety, she ably performed all of the 
duties associated with tending the Lime 
Rock Light (right, top and bottom) for more 
than a decade, until the Lighthouse Service 
finally appointed her keeper in her own 
right in 1879. 
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ter—and assumed responsibility for 
tending the light. Her daily routine came 
to include trimming the wick, cleaning 
the carbon off the reflectors, and, at sun- 
down and again at midnight, filling the 
lamp with oil. Each morning at dawn, 
she extinguished the light. 

With so many responsibilities, Ida 
had no time to continue her schooling. 
Nonetheless, each weekday she rowed 
the other children to the mainland so 
that they might attend classes. In an era 
when it was rare to see a woman han- 
dling a boat, she became very skillful at 
maneuvering the heavy, wooden craft. 
Her father, himself an “old sailor,” com- 
mented that there were times when he 
watched the children returning with Ida 
in a gale and “would not give a penny for 
their lives, so furious was the storm. . . . I 
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have watched them till I could not bear 
to look any longer, expecting any mo- 
ment to see them swamped, and the 
crew at the mercy of the waves, and 
then I have turned away and said to my 
wife, let me know if they get safe in, for 
I could not endure to see them perish 
and realized that we were powerless to 
save them.” 

But thanks to Ida’s skill with the oars, 
she and the children always made it 
home safely. An 1869 article in Harper’ 
Weekly noted her “daily trips, whatever 
the weather, to Newport—one and a 
half miles from the light-house; and we 
may readily believe her when she claims 
that she can row a boat faster than any 
man in Newport.” She was also reputed 
to be the best swimmer in the area. 

Idas rowing abilities were regularly 
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5 tested. 

E When she 
€ was only 16, 
Z she rescued four 
= young men whose 
boat capsized after one of 
them, to tease his compan- 
ions, shimmied up the mast and 
caused the boat to rock. Unable to 
swim, the boys shouted for help as 
they clung to the overturned hull. On 
hearing their screams, Ida rowed to their 
rescue. Although in their terror they al- 
most dragged her overboard, she was 
able to haul all four into her boat and re- 
turn them to land, the first of many res- 
cues that would make her famous. 

On March 29, 1869, Ida saved the lives 
of two drowning soldiers from nearby 
Fort Adams. When the U.S. Coast Guard 
commissioned John Witt to portray this 
event in a painting (pages 24-25), they 
instructed him to keep in mind that Ida 
always wore a shaw! over her shoulders 
and a “standard brown poplin dress,” 
and to be sure to “depict any rescue from 
the stern as Ida always brought the res- 
cued person in from that location. Any 
other location would have capsized the 
boat.” Although he was also told to “note 
the manner in which the oars are 
shipped,” Witt instead depicted Ida ex- 
tending an oar to one of the drowning 
men, while her younger brother Hosea 


In gratitude for her 1869 rescue of two sol- 
diers from nearby Fort Adams, the people of 
Newport presented Ida with a sleek, ma- 
hogany rowboat adorned with velvet cush- 
ions and gold-plated hardware (above). Ida 
(right), however, preferred to use a craft that 
was “like herself, at once plain, common- 
sense and reliable.” 
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steadied the boat with his oar. 

Idas fame spread quickly after this res- 
cue. Stories appeared in Putnam’ maga- 
zine, The New York Tribune, Harper’ 
Weekly, and several other newspapers. 
One writer speculated about 
whether rowing boats was a 
“feminine” activity, but 
concluded that only a 
“donkey” would con- 

sider the saving of 
lives to be “un- 
feminine.” 

Her heroism 
brought Ida a 
silver medal 
and a hun- 
dred-dollar 
stipend from 
the Life Sav- 
ing Benevo- 

lent Associa- 
tion of New 
York. At a local 
parade in her hon- 
or on Indepen- 
dence Day, she was 
presented with a 
sleek mahogany row- 
boat, the Rescue, which 
was adorned with red vel- 
vet cushions, gold braid around the gun- 
wales, and gold-plated oarlocks. And, for 
her efforts on behalf of one of their own, 
the soldiers at Fort Adams gave Ida a gold 
watch and chain. 


George Brewerton went out to Lime 
Rock to interview the local hero for a 
pamphlet he wished to write. Accompa- 
nied by his son—“a juvenile greatly in- 
terested in Ida’s dogs, rabbits and other 
Lime Rock pets”—he sat “in the snug 
kitchen of the light, with Ida in her fa- 
vorite chair, the old invalid father occu- 
pying his corner by the stove... . And 
then when our work for the day was 
done Ida would man her ordinary boat, 
not the new Rescue presented to her by 
the people of Newport, . . . but the fa- 
miliar old friend in which she won her 
fame, like herself at once plain, com- 
mon-sense and reliable. Then with the 
ready hand of the practiced rower she 
would play her oars till we were safely 
landed at the bridge, when waving her 
farewell with a promise to ‘tell us more 
next time we came,’ she would retrace 
her billowy way, cleaving the waves with 
steady stroke, while the ribbons of her 
sailor hat flutter gaily in the breeze.” She 
also permitted Brewerton to paint her 
portrait and sell photographs of it for 
fifty cents apiece “throughout. the 
Union.” 

Such was Idas notoriety that Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant and Vice President 
Schuyler Colfax each visited her on sep- 
arate occasions in 1869. Colfax made 
the trip out to the lighthouse to see her, 
but there are two versions of Ida’s meet- 
ing with President Grant. According to 
one, Grant too went to Lime Rock, but 


on trying to land, he stepped into the 
water. “I have come to see Ida Lewis,” he 
reportedly remarked, “and to see her Td 
get wet up to my armpits if necessary.” 
The more prosaic version of the en- 
counter has Ida rowing to shore and be- 
ing conducted to the president's carriage 
to meet him and his wife, Julia. 

The quiet of Lime Rock was disturbed 
by countless other curious visitors at- 


Before she died in 1911, Ida (above) 
garnered numerous awards for her courage 
and zealous devotion to duty. In 1924, the 
Rhode Island legislature renamed the beacon 
she had tended so well “Ida Lewis Light- 
house” in her honor. 


tracted by stories of Idas daring. Her fa- 
ther, keeping track from his wheelchair, 
counted as many as a hundred on some 
days, nine thousand in one summer 
alone. 

In addition to numerous gifts and let- 
ters, Ida received a number of marriage 
proposals, some of them offering to sup- 
ply references as to good character. Ill at 
ease with her sudden fame, she at first 
resisted the offers that came her way. But 
in 1870, she married William Heard 
Wilson, a fisherman and seaman from 
Black Rock, Connecticut. The union 
lasted only two years, and though they 
did not divorce, Ida continued to use her 
family name. 

When Ida’s father died in 1872, her 
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mother was appointed lighthouse keep- 
er; Ida, however, continued as always to 
perform the duties that went with the 
post. She saved the lives of three more 
soldiers in 1877, and finally, two years 
later, Ida officially became the keeper of 
Lime Rock Light, at a salary of $500 a 

year. 

The rescue of another two soldiers in 
1881 led to Ida being awarded the U.S. 


Life Saving Service's highest medal. Ac- 
cording to the Service's Annual Report, 
two soldiers, on February 4, had been 
“crossing on foot, at 5 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, or near twilight, between [Fort 
Adams] and Lime Rock light-house, of 
which Mrs. Lewis-Wilson is the keeper, 
and suddenly fell through the ice, 
which had become weak and rotten.” 
Their cries for help brought Ida run- 
ning from the lighthouse with a rope, 
and though “in imminent danger of the 
soft and brittle ice giving way beneath 
her, and also of being dragged into the 
hole by the men, . . . she succeeded in 
hauling first one, and then the other, 
out of the water.” 

Her actions, it was noted, showed 
“unquestionable nerve, presence of 
mind, and dashing courage.” Not long 
after this incident, the soft ice claimed 
two other men, who “fell through and 
were drowned, while crossing in the 
night in the immediate neighborhood of 
the scene of the rescue.” 
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Ida was 63 years old when she made 
her last reported rescue, saving the life of 
a close friend. The woman, while row- 
ing out to the lighthouse, stood up in 
her boat, lost her balance, and fell over- 
board. With all the vigor of her past 
youth, Ida launched a lifeboat, reached 
the woman, and hauled her aboard. 
Asked where she found the strength and 
courage for such a feat, Ida answered: “I 
don’t know, I ain't particularly strong. 
The Lord Almighty gives it to me when 
I need it, that’s all.” 

The next year, Ida was awarded a 
monthly pension of thirty dollars from 
the Carnegie Hero Fund and a gold 
medal from the American Red Cross 
Honor Society. During her 54 years on 
Lime Rock, Ida is credited with saving 18 
lives, although unofficial reports suggest 
the number may have been as high as 25. 

She continued to perform her duties 
until she suffered a paralyzing stroke in 
October 1911. Her brother believed that 
her condition had been caused by what 
she perceived to be criticism by the Light- 
house Service of the recent administra- 
tion of her duties. When she died a 
month later, the bells on all the vessels in 
Newports harbor tolled in her memory. 

In 1924, the Rhode Island legislature 
voted to change the name of Lime Rock 
to Ida Lewis Rock, and soon after, the 
Lighthouse Service designated its bea- 
con the Ida Lewis Lighthouse. It was the 
only time such an honor was paid to a 
keeper. Eventually, the Newport Yacht 
Club bought the Ida Lewis Lighthouse 
and obtained permission from the Coast 
Guard to restore the old lantern as a pri- 
vate aid to navigation. 

Ida Lewis was just one of several hun- 
dred women who tended lighthouses and 
kept the lights burning along the nations 
coasts night after night. At least 145 
women won official keeper appointments 
by 1947, when all the lights were auto- 
mated; twice that number served as assis- 
tant keepers. Many other women tended 
the lights for short periods following the 
deaths of fathers or brothers. The dedica- 
tion, courage, and honor of these women 
helped to ensure the safety of all who 
plied the waters off America’s shores. x 


Mary Louise: Clifford is the author of 13 
books, including 3 novels. Her latest book, 
Women Who Kept the Lights, was published 
in 1993 by Cypress Communications. 
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Announcing a moving tribute to the living traditions of native peoples. 
These limited-edition American Indian Dances stamps are available 
at your Post Office. Or call for souvenirs, posters, CDs and more. 


And join the celebration. Call 1 800 STAMP-24. 
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BY MARGARET FORTIER ON EIGHT NIGHTS IN SEPTEMBER, THE SAGA OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST WILL UNFOLD ON TV SCREENS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
IN A NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES BY ACCLAIMED FILMMAKER KEN BURNS. 


FEW THINGS ABOUT the West are exactly as 
most Americans perceive them. Even the 
mid-nineteenth-century admonition to 
“Go West, young man” has a complicat- 
ed story attached to it. Usually attributed 
to Horace Greeley, editor of The New 
York Tribune and one of the founders of 
the Republican Party, the phrase really 
originated with a Hoosier by the name of 
John Babsone Lane Soule, who first used 
it in an article in the Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, Express in 1851. Greeley, whose 
own fascination with the West led him to 
embark ona lengthy tour of the region in 
1859, duly credited Soule as the source 
of his inspiration but made the phrase 
his own by adapting it to suit his needs 
on many occasions. 

As early as 1984, before he even began 
work on his acclaimed documentary se- 
ries The Civil War, filmmaker Ken Burns 
was considering heeding Greeleys—or 
Soule’s—advice and heading west to ex- 
amine that part of the United States 
where “so much of who we are, both 
mythically as well as factually,” as a peo- 
ple has been defined. Because of his de- 
termination to follow The Civil War with 
Baseball, a series examining the national 
pastime as a metaphor for America’ his- 
tory, Burns looked for a colleague with 
whom he would feel confident enough 
to entrust his Western project during its 
formative stages, and he found one in 
Stephen Ives, who had worked with him 
on The Civil War. 

The result of their collaboration— 
The West, an eight-episode series for 
which Burns served as executive pro- 
ducer and Ives as co-producer and di- 
rector—will begin airing on Public 


Television on September 15. 

For Burns, this kind of working 
arrangement caused some anxiety. Ac- 
customed to being totally in command of 
his projects, he worried that “I wouldn't 
be as good a foster parent as I am a parent 


ready for Burns to work his magic in the 
editing room. “Tve never met anyone who 
gives you as much sheer creative input in 
the editing room in one day as Ken does,” 
says Ives. Because he had not been heavi- 
ly involved in the project on a day-to-day 
basis up to that point, Burns was able to 
offer a valuable “perspective and sense of 
distance” that Ives appreciated. “After five 
years, the subjects become so familiar to 
you that being able to step back and see 
the larger context is perhaps one of the 
harder things to do.” 

Given the scope of the subject, the first 
priority was setting the parameters that 
would govern what was included and 
what would be left on the cutting room 
floor. Defining “the West” is in itself diffi- 


= Š cult. After much deliberation, they decid- 


a 8 ed that, for the purposes of this project, 


of my other films . . . .” For Ives, on the 
other hand, it offered the opportunity to 
give the project more of his own stamp. “I 
tend to take a slightly more eclectic ap- 
proach [than Ken],” he says, “I use more 
original cinematography; I rely more on 
technical devices . . . ; and I experimented 
with a musical score that incorporates 
different instruments and styles.” 

Both Burns and Ives feel that the collab- 
orative arrangement worked well. While 
Burns completed Baseball, Ives and his 
team spent the next few years logging 
100,000 air miles, filming 72 interviews, 
shooting more than 250 hours of original 
footage, and rummaging through many 
archives and private photo collections. 
Then, by the fall of 1994, the film was 
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; g the West begins at the Mississippi River 
Q with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 and 
o 


In addition to the phenomenally successful se- 
ries, The Civil War and Baseball, Ken Burns 
(above), the executive producer of The West, 
has been responsible for such documentaries 
as the Academy Award-nominated films 
Brooklyn Bridge and The Statue of Liberty. 
Stephen Ives, The Wests co-producer and di- 
rector who worked with Burns on The Civil 
War and The Congress, also has Lindbergh 
and Where the Heart Is to his credit. During 
the filming of The West, Ives (opposite, upper 
left) and his crew traveled widely, gathering 
location footage for the series at such spots as 
Canyon de Chelly, Arizona (opposite, upper 
right), and the Custer National Cemetery at 
Little Big Horn National Battlefield in Mon- 
tana (opposite, bottom). 
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Burns and Ives tell the story of the West as 
much as possible through the experiences of 
representative individuals. Among those fea- 
tured in the series are Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce (left, bottom), who became a legend as 
he led his people for several years in resisting 
the U.S. Army’ attempts to force them onto 
a reservation in Idaho; Emmeline Wells (left), 
a devout Mormon with a firm belief in plural 
marriages who was, nonetheless, a feminist 
and crusader for women’ right to vote; and 
the Loves—Wellesley College graduate and 
schoolteacher Ethel Waxham and rancher 
John Galloway Love (shown above with two 
of their children) —whose courtship, mar- 
riage, and determination to make a life in the 
West typified so many who headed there in 
search of a fresh start. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS HISTORICAL ARCHIVES 


the journey of exploration during the next 
three years by Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark. “The story of America 
flinging its borders to the Pacific Ocean 
and becoming the continental nation that 
we know today,” Ives explains, “is, in- 
escapably, the great story of the West.” 
Recognizing the limitations that this 
definition imposes, the filmmakers have 
devoted the first episode of the series to the 
years before the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, examining the North American con- 
tinent and its indigenous people before the 
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coming of the Europeans; the Spanish 
penetration of the New World during the 
sixteenth century; and the settlement of 
the Eastern seaboard. This segment, Ives 
points out, is an attempt “to make sure 
that the incredible diversity, the complexi- 
ty of the Native American world, was es- 
tablished and understood before we talked 
about the Europeans who would descend 
on that world and change it forever.” 

Even by restricting themselves to a 
specific time period—the series ends 
with the beginning of World War I—and 
a limited geographic area, Burns and Ives 
had difficulty deciding what would find 
its way into the film. Believers in “histo- 
ry from the bottom up” rather than from 
the top down and in the notion that “his- 
tory really is biography,” they attempted 
to “focus on the experiences of individ- 
ual men and women, many of whom tell 
their own stories in their own words, 
through diaries and letters and autobio- 
graphical accounts.” 

Mythic figures such as George Arm- 
strong Custer, Kit Carson, and “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody will be featured in the series, 
Ives hastens to point out, but “you'll also 
meet Buffalo Bird Woman, a fascinating 
woman who grew up in the Hidatsa clan 
of the Upper Missouri River. You'll meet 
Chung Sun, an immigrant Chinese who 
came to California to start a tea planta- 
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tion and got caught up in the riots of the 
1880s. Youll meet William Swain, a 
farmer from upstate New York, who 
heads West to seek his fortune with 
thousands of other 49ers on the trail.” 
Among Burnss favorite stories is that of 
Mormon leader Brigham Young and his 
“single-minded pursuit of finding a sanc- 
tuary” for his persecuted followers— 
ironically in a land founded on the princi- 
ple of religious freedom—which allowed 
him to persevere in an inhospitable locale. 
Burns finds himself moved by the image 
of what it must have been like for Young 
“to dip down into the water of the Great 
Salt Lake to taste it and suddenly realize 
that it is salt, and yet saying this is where 
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we'll build our community. And that you 
would dig and find fresh water and begin 
within the first week to irrigate potato 
fields. That is a great, great story.” 

Having received criticism for omitting 
some topics from The Civil War or for the 
emphasis—or lack thereof—given others 
in that production, Burns knows that 
some viewers will be unhappy about the 
selections he and Ives have made. “What 
you have to do,” he believes, “is admit to 
yourself and your audience that, as long 
as a series that is 12.5 hours long seems to 
be, it nonetheless is not comprehensive; 
its only scratching the surface. . . . So you 
can't do every tribe. You can't do every 
chief. ... You can't tell every pioneers sto- 
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Clockwise from top, left: Stories of men like 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody—a real-life buffalo hunter 
whose later “Wild West” shows carried the 
popular image of the region around the world, 
as this French advertisement indicates—helped 
to blur the line between the myth and reality 
of the West; President Theodore Roosevelt, who 
spent three years ranching in the Dakotas in 
the 1880s became an ardent environmentalist 
and conservationist devoted to the West; the 
legendary Texas Rangers, one of whom is 
shown here, were among the lawmen who gained 
fame as they helped to tame the West; and, 
aware that the lifeways and culture of Native 
Americans were in danger, some forward- 
thinking individuals preserved what they could, 
as in this early attempt at sound recording. 


The “geography of hope” offered by the West 
brought members of all ethnic and racial 
groups to the region. The Spanish presence in 
the American West began in the sixteenth 
century. The Don Vicente Lugo family is pic- 
tured (top, left) in California in 1870. The 
discovery of gold near San Francisco in 1849 
brought such an influx of people, including 
these Chinese miners (top, right), that Cali- 
fornia’ population increased almost tenfold in 
just three years. Finally free, many blacks— 
such as the would-be emigrants shown here 
waiting for a steamer (bottom, left)—headed 
west during the years following the Civil War 
in search of opportunities. One such family, 
the Shores, poses in front of their Custer 
County, Nebraska, homestead in 1887. 


ry. You can’t visit every instance of ex- 
ploitation of the land, say in mining. But 
you can go to one place and do it well, 
and that is what we try to do.” 

Burns, in tackling projects such as 
this, views himself and his associates as 
“emotional archaeologists. . . . We exca- 
vate particular moments in the past that 
are not just interesting in themselves, 
and have a sort of radioactive half-life 
that have meaning beyond the specifics 
of their story.” The accounts presented 
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thus represent experiences of all those 
that, of necessity, had to be passed over. 

In addition to the other problems facing 
them, Burns and Ives had to grapple, es- 
pecially in this era of political correctness 
and revisionist history, with the question 
of balance. For Burns, history is a “dan- 
gerously swinging pendulum ... .” For 
too long, he maintains, “the white narra- 
tive” dominated, with “sturdy pioneers 
beating off savage Indians, and then, in 
the last twenty years . . . its all about the 
native peoples and their exquisite and 
perfect wisdom. Neither version of the 
West is true. And, oddly enough, in a su- 
perficial medium like film, you're able to 
put your arm around and contain both 
sides . . . .” Itis possible to present both the 
image of what Wallace Stegner calls the 
“geography of hope”—that the West rep- 
resented an answer for “Americans who 
were going to start over, have a new life, 
find a new fortune, have a new marriage, 
worship God the way they want to”—and 
of the “complicated tragedy” that west- 
ward migration of Europeans was for the 
Native Americans in their paths. 

Indeed, the most fascinating thing about 
the West for Ives is “the collision of cul- 
tures, the fact that the West was a meeting 
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ground, and an often violent meeting 
ground. You cant tell the history of the 
West without Sand Creek or Wounded 
Knee, but you also can’t tell it without 
those painful experiences on the other 
side. . . . [As the historian Tom Watkins 
says], it is impossible to look at the history 
of the West without feeling a mixture of 
both pride and shame. And I think that is 
an extremely healthy way to look at our 
history, to recognize the incredible pride 
for what this nation did and what this na- 
tion accomplished in becoming the conti- 
nental United States and to never forget 
the painful consequences of that experi- 
ence for the people who stood in the way.” 
It is interesting, Burns adds, that “our 
[traditional] narrative of the West is about 
white people, wagon trains being sur- 
rounded by Indians when, in fact, they are 
the victims. . . . There are so few massacres 
of whites on a grand scale compared to 
the devastation that our ‘geography of 
hope’ wreaked on native peoples. How 
bizarre it is that we should turn the myth 
of the West around and have it be Euro- 
peans being pursued by Indians, when, in 
fact, disease killed nine out of ten before 
we even atrived—through blankets and 
continued on page 74 
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MOUNTAIN LEGEND 


BY MICHAEL MARTIN BORN TO A SLAVE & A VIRGINIA ARISTOCRAT, JIM 
BECKVVOURTH BECAME A LEGEND IN THE AMERICAN WEST AS A RUGGED 
MOUNTAIN MAN, A TELLER OF TALL TALES, & AN INDIAN WAR CHIEF. 


STANDING MORE THAN Six feet tall, 
dressed in buckskins and 
beads, and sporting earrings 
and waist-length black hair 


è schooling, yet Jim did attend g 
classes and learned how to £ 
read and write. Years later, after = 


he had become well known, žē 


braided into rolls, Jim Beck- “ai 


wourth must have cut a striking fig ~*~ 


ure. Although stories of the bold es- 
capades of this “larger than life” character 
spread throughout the West, making him 
a legend in his own lifetime, early chron- 
iclers of the region generally agreed that 
the famed frontiersman was absolutely 
untrustworthy, and a notorious liar to 
boot. Beckwourth’s deeds were celebrated 
among fellow mountain men, but the 
harsh judgments of those who never 
knew him prevailed long after his death. 

A closer look at Beckwourth’s life to- 
day, however, reveals a strikingly differ- 
ent picture. Almost everyone who met 
him remarked on his intelligence, good 
humor, and kindly, open nature. Ac- 
cording to one of his peers, Beckwourth 
was one of only three men known to 
have always dealt fairly with the Indi- 
ans—the other two being Kit Carson 
and Daniel Boone. 

James (Jim) Pierson Beckwith* was 
born around 1800. His father was Jen- 
nings Beckwith, grandson of Sir Mar- 
maduke Beckwith of Richmond Coun- 
ty, Virginia; his mother was a black 


*The spelling of his name was changed by T. D. 
Bonner, to whom Beckwourth dictated his life story. 


woman and almost certainly a slave. 
Wealthy, influential Virginians, the 
Beckwiths traced their ancestry back to 
English nobility. 

Jennings, however, found the aristo- 
cratic life lacking. Disinterested in ac- 
quiring more land or money, he doted 
on his several mixed-blood children and 
indulged the major passion in his life, 
the outdoors. He fished and hunted 
year-round and was quite content to live 
with Indians for weeks at a time while 
taking pleasure in those pursuits. 

When Jim was about eight years old, 
the family moved to near St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, which was then on the very edge of 
the western frontier. The relocation, 
which provided Jennings with new hunt- 
ing and fishing opportunities, probably 
was undertaken because the frontier of- 
fered a more tolerant atmosphere for a 
white man living openly with a black 
woman. 

Little is known of Jim's childhood, al- 
though he obviously inherited his fa- 
thers independent spirit and love of the 
wild. Children of slaves rarely received 
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* people were usually surprised % 
to find him not only literate, but, 
in fact, quite articulate. 

Although not raised a slave, Jim re- 
mained one in the eyes of the law, and le- 
gal records show that Jennings had to go 
to court three times to swear out his sons 
Deed of Manumission. When Jim left for 
the Rocky Mountains in the early 1820s, 
he went as a free man. 

Beckwourth and other young men 
who joined trapping expeditions heading 
out across the Plains were seeking adven- 
ture and personal financial gain. Few ever 
became wealthy, but some—those who 
would come to be known as “mountain 
men”—fell in love with life in the wild. 
Hired by General William Henry Ashley's 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, Beck- 
wourth learned how to use a gun, bowie 


One of the larger-than-life characters of the 
American West, Jim Beckwourth (right) was 
born in about 1800 in Virginia to a black 
mother and white father; grew up in Mis- 
souri, then the edge of the nation’ western 
frontier; and lived a life of adventure that 
saw him become, for a time, a Crow war 


chief (above). 
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Beckwourth left Missouri for the Rocky 
Mountains in the early 1820s and lived as a 
“mountain man,” such as those depicted in 
this Alfred Jacob Miller painting Greeting 
the Trappers. Able to pass for an Indian, he 
lived for periods of time among the Crow and 
the Blackfoot. 


knife, and tomahawk and soon became a 
tough wilderness fighter. 

For those who, like Beckwourth, 
possessed the skills and the courage 
needed to meet the considerable chal- 
lenge of survival, the Western moun- 
tains during the mid-nineteenth centu- 
ry represented what has been called the 
ultimate opportunity for personal free- 
dom. With the constraints of their own 
culture several hundred miles behind 
them, the mountain men made their 
way in the vast unspoiled wilderness of 
seemingly unlimited expanse. As Beck- 
wourth put it, there was “room to wan- 
der without any man to call your steps 
in question.” 

Wandering apparently suited him very 
well; except for one brief visit, 12 years 
passed before he returned to the settle- 
ments. Unlike some who were attracted 
to the mountains, Beckwourth was nota 


loner or a misfit. He exhibited a talent for 
storytelling and had a natural flair for 
languages. In addition to speaking fluent 
French and Spanish, he eventually mas- 
tered most Indian dialects. 

The spinning of tall tales was of con- 
siderable importance to mountain men. 
While ensconced in some snowbound 
valley awaiting springs arrival, they 
greatly appreciated a man who could en- 
tertainingly embellish a story. As a noted 
Western scholar has commented: “To be 
a gifted liar was as much a part of moun- 
tain honor as hard drinking or straight 
shooting.” 

Beckwourth and Jim Bridger, a fur trad- 
er and scout from Richmond, Virginia, be- 
came the champion tall-story tellers of the 
mountains. Within the context of Beck- 
wourth’ place and time that label was a 
source of pride. But taken out of that con- 
text—as it would be years later when his 
autobiography was published—it would 
severely harm his reputation. 

Part of the problem lay in the types of 
stories the two men told. Bridger’ were 
outlandish. He used to relate, for exam- 
ple, how he once shot at an elk that re- 
fused to move. Eventually, he deter- 
mined that a mountain of glass, acting as 
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a giant magnifier, stood between him 
and his prey, which was actually 25 
miles away. 

Beckwourth, on the other hand, tend- 
ed to embellish true—or conceivably 
true—events. A typical story told of 
Beckwourth and a companion escaping 
on foot from several hundred Blackfoot 
Indians. As his partner was a poor run- 
ner, Beckwourth told him to hide in a 
creek while he led their pursuers on a 
marathon chase. “A thousand ideas peo- 
pled my feverish brain,” he said, and, as 
the day wore on, he began to suffer from 
hunger and thirst. With the sun setting 
and bullets whizzing all around, Beck- 
wourth stumbled into the safety of camp 
at the last possible moment. The story 
ended with his claim that “According to 
the closest calculations, I ran that day 
ninety-five miles.” Such tales, spun with 
mounting suspense and the proper de- 
gree of solemnity, provided wonderful 
entertainment for fellow mountaineers. 
Committed to paper, however, they 
came across as lies and braggadocio. 

Strangely enough, another man’ tall 
tale led Beckwourth to his most talked- 
about adventure. During the summer of 
1828, Caleb Greenwood, a fellow trap- 
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per, “invented a fiction” by telling a 
group of Crow Indians that Beckwourth 
had been born a Crow, but had been kid- 
napped by Cheyenne and sold to the 
whites. Believing the story, the Crow 
were very eager for their long lost “son” 
to return to them. Later that year, Beck- 
wourth obliged. 

His recollection of how that move 
came about sounds highly suspicious, 
but the story must have been great fun 
for him and his audiences. Supposedly, 
Beckwourth and Bridger were out hunt- 
ing when Bridger witnessed his comrade 
being taken captive by a large group of 
Indians. Not recognizing them as 
Crow—a tribe friendly toward whites— 
Bridger returned to camp and an- 
nounced to a forlorn group the certain 
death of their companion. 

As Beckwourth told it: “The faithful 
fellows little thought that, while they 
were lamenting my untimely fall, I was 
being hugged and kissed to death by a 
whole lodgeful of near and dear crow 
relatives—and that I was being wel- 
comed with a public reception fully 
equal in intensity, though not in extrav- 
agance, to that accorded to the victor of 
Waterloo on his triumphal entry into 
Paris.” 

All of the old women whose sons had 
been captured by the Cheyenne years 
earlier were summoned to the lodge. 
The women “. . . breathless with excite- 
ment, their eyes wild and protruding, 
and their nostrils dilated, arrived in 
squads, until the lodge was filled to 
overflowing. I believe never was [a] 
mortal gazed at with such intense and 
sustained interest as I was on that occa- 
sion. ... At length one old woman, after 
having scanned my visage with the ut- 
most intentness, came forward and said, 
‘If this is my son, he has a mole over one 
of his eyes.’ My eyelids were immediate- 
ly pulled down to the utmost stretch of 
their elasticity, when, sure enough, she 
discovered a mole just over my left eye . 
. . such shouts of joy as were uttered by 
that honest-hearted woman were sel- 
dom before heard, while all the crow 
took part in her rejoicing.” 

Regardless of the actual circum- 
stances, Beckwourth did remain with 
the Crow until 1836. During that time, 
the American Fur Company paid him to 
supply his “relatives” with trade goods 
in exchange for furs and buffalo robes. 
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In theory, a trader living with the Crow 
could make more money since there 
would be less danger of ambush by hos- 
tile Indians. Beckwourth, however, 
seems to have belonged to that breed of 
men who continually seek out danger; 


certainly he embraced Crow ways too 
enthusiastically for financial gain or per- 
sonal safety to have been considerations. 

Beckwourth adopted the Crow man- 
ner of dress so convincingly that, on oc- 
casion, he would startle unsuspecting 
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According to Beckwourth's autobiography, in addition to living with the 
Crow, he also spent time with the Blackfoot, fitting easily into their way of life. 
However, given his background, he found their practice of acquiring scalps. 
during attacks on white settlers difficult to accept. One day, a group of Indi- 
ans rode into the camp carrying three white-men's scalps. Beckwourth was 
disgusted at the sight but dared not express his true feelings. Later, as was 
their practice, the Blackfoot held a celebratory scalp dance that featured — 
singing and dancing. When Beckwourth’s Blackfoot wife wanted to join the — 
merrymaking, he forbade her, saying that “these scalps belonged to my peo- _ 
ple; my heart is crying for their death; you must not rejoice when my heart 
cries; you must not dance when | mourn.’ 
Expecting that his wife would obey him, Beckwourth was shocked to 
hear that she ‘‘out-dances them all’ at the festivities. He ran toward the ring 
ay of dancers, infuriated by her in- 
= subordination and “struck my 
„` disobedient wife a heavy blow in 
"the head with the side of my bat- 
tle-axe, which dropped her as if a 
ball had pierced her heart.’ Then 
he “dragged her through the 
crowd, and left her. . ’’ Amid 
cries of “Kill him: burn him’’ from 
the Indians, Beckwourth went 
back to his tent, anticipating retal- 
„ lation at any moment. 
To Beckwourth's amazement, 
3 As-as-to—his wife's father and the 
$ head chief—calmed the angry 
: mob by reminding them that 
“When your wives a your command, you kill them; that is your right. . 
.. He did as you all would have done, and you shall neither kill or harm him.” 
Having restored order, the chief then offered Beckwourth another of his 
daughters, who, he assured his son-in-law, “is more beautiful; she has good 
sense and good ears. You may have her in the place of the bad one; she will 
hearken to all you say to her.’ 
During the night, as Beckwourth and his new wife were sleeping, his first 
wife, weeping bitterly, crept into his tent. Presumed dead by everyone, she - 
had lain senseless on the ground for several hours before regaining con- 
sciousness and crawling back to Beckwourth’s lodge. He called to her: 
“Go away. YOu have no business here; | have a new wife now, one who 
has sense.” But she pleaded with him until he decided to adopt another — 
Blackfoot custom, that of polygamy. x : 
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whites by addressing them in English. 
He accepted the customs of the Crow 
and conformed to their ways very easily, 
taking a succession of Indian wives and 


Like trapper and scout Jim Bridger (above), 
Beckwourth became a champion teller of tall 
tales, a talent highly regarded among moun- 
tain men, who could spend long winters ma- 
rooned together with nothing to do but listen 
to each other’ stories. 


eventually rising to prominence as a war 
chief; a title that did not necessarily con- 
note leadership, but was conferred on 
those who performed certain heroic 
feats in battle. The evidence, however, 
suggests that Beckwourth did have great 
influence within the tribe. 

His autobiography has been called 
one of the goriest American books ever 
written. Readers must wade through an 
endless string of battle narratives that 
detail the taking of ludicrous numbers 
of enemy scalps. However, when al- 
lowances are made for numerical exag- 
geration and Beckwourth’s natural sense 
of theater, the picture that emerges from 
his account is reasonably accurate. The 
Crow, after all, were a military society in 
which personal prestige depended sole- 
ly on success in battle. 

Still, it was lucky for Beckwourth that 
his most famous exploit had independent 
verification. The battle of Blackfoot 
Fortress was witnessed by several white 
men, among them, a trapper named 
Zenas Leonard. On November 21, 1833,a 
group of Blackfoot were discovered deep 
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in Crow territory. Outnumbered, they 
took refuge in a natural stone “fortress” on 
the brow of a hill. Attempts by some five 
to seven hundred Crow warriors to dis- 
lodge them ended with heavy loss of life 
on their side. 

Losing heart, the Crow were about to 
retreat when Beckwourth climbed up on 
arock and addressed the gathering. Dur- 
ing a long, impassioned speech, he re- 
minded the Crow warriors that “If we get 
killed, our friends who love us here will 
mourn our loss, while those in the spirit 
land will sing and rejoice to welcome us 
there, if we ascend to them dying like 
braves.” Then, asserting that he was not 
afraid, Beckwourth jumped from the 
rock and ran alone toward the Blackfoot. 
His judgment of Crow psychology 
5 proved sound, as his “brothers” followed 
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bloody assault, and when the carnage 
ended, all the Blackfoot were dead. The 
accounts of Beckwourth and Leonard 
differ on only one detail: Beckwourth’s 
version of the story gives the number of 
scalps taken as 166, but Leonard count- 
ed 69. 

After eight years 
with the Crow, 
Beckwourth began 
to grow weary of 
the relentless war- 
ring. “In good 
truth,” he wrote, “I 
was tired of savage 
life under any as- 
pect.” So, in the 
summer of 1836, he 
left for St. Louis 
only to return 
briefly the following 
year. When an out- 
break of smallpox 
struck the Indians, 
it was suggested 


«For several months during 1837-38, he 
served with distinction fighting Indians 
during the Second Seminole War in Flori- 
da and undertook the dangerous job of 
carrying military dispatches. Pay records 
reveal that, as a civilian employee of the 
Army, Beckwourth received fifty dollars 
per month, more than six times the pay of 
an enlisted man. But the war’ pace proved 
too slow for Beckwourth’s taste, so he re- 
turned the following summer to St. Louis. 
For the next ten years, he roamed the 
Southwest, trading with the Indians or 
carrying mail for the government. 

Since his exploits while with the Crow 
had become common knowledge, Beck- 
wourth could have experienced difficulty 
in dealing with their mortal enemies, the 
Cheyenne. But Beckwourth met the 
problem head-on with typical audacity: 
“I have killed a great Crow Chief, and am 
obliged to run away or be killed by them. 
I have come to the Cheyennes, who are 
the bravest people in the mountains, as I 
do not wish to be killed by any of the in- 
ferior tribes. I have come here to be killed 
by the Cheyennes, cut up and thrown out 

for their dogs to eat, 

so that they may 
say they have killed 

a great Crow chief.” 

Such talk shock- 
ed Beckwourth’s 
less-experienced 
companions. As he 
expected, however, 
the Cheyenne were 
flattered and be- 
came his friends. 

That friendship 

5 would cause Beck- 

£ wourth sadness lat- 

Zer on, but, in the 

1 3 meantime, he exer- 

2 cised an uncanny 


$ knack for being 
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During his years among the Crow and 


that Beckwourth present as history 
had returned forthe Blackfoot, Beckwourth took several Indian was being made. 

purpose of inten- wives. Sue Beckwourth (above) was the last. During the 1840s, 
tionally introducing Beckwourth helped 


the disease into their midst. Since few 
men liked or respected Indians as Beck- 
wourth did—and since he had not trav- 
eled near the area where the outbreak be- 
gan—the charge was ridiculous. Nonethe- 
less, the slander found its way into print 
and circulated throughout the West. 
Beckwourth’s next adventure took him 
to an unlikely setting for a mountain man. 
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found the city of Pueblo, Colorado; trav- 
eled to California; and then participated 
in the insurrection in what is now New 
Mexico. He also ran the most famous sa- 
loon in Santa Fe, a “grand resort for 
liquor-imbibing, monte-playing, and 
fandango-disposed American officers 
and men.” 

continued on page 72 
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SETH EASTMAN'’S WEST 


BY PATRICIA CONDON JOHNSTON A SERIES OF WATERCOLORS BY 
SETH EASTMAN, THE FOREMOST NINETEENTH-CENTURY PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORIAN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, IS NOW ACCESSIBLE TO THE PUBLIC. 


IN LATE 1994, the James Jerome Hill Reference Library in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, sold its collection of 56 Seth Eastman watercolors depicting 
Native American life on the Western frontier to W. Duncan MacMil- 
lan, a director of Cargill, Inc. of nearby Wayzata. The largest extant 
collection of Eastman watercolors, the paintings had been in the 
library since its completion in 1920, and before that, in Hills per- 
sonal library at his Summit Avenue home in St. Paul. 

This stunning collection comprises paintings prepared main- 
ly for Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’ gigantic six-volume work, In- 
formation Regarding the History, Conditions, and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, which was published between 
1851 and ‘57. Monumentally important as American art, the 
paintings are also paramount to an understanding of Dakota and 
Ojibwa life in Minnesota in the 1840s. In addition to the Min- 
nesota paintings, the collection includes works based on East- 
man’s experiences in Texas and his visits to other parts of the coun- 
try; landscapes drawn from nature; maps relating to Native Ameri- 
can ethnography and history; and depictions of Indian artifacts. 

Widely regarded as the foremost pictorial historian of the Ameri- 
can Indian in the nineteenth century, Eastman was a career army of- 
ficer and talented artist with a keen eye for cultural detail. Assigned 
to frontier duty, including a seven-year stint at Fort Snelling in Min- 
nesota, Captain Eastman recorded such things as winter villages, 
temporary summer encampments, and Indian burial grounds; 
courtship and marriage customs; and medicine men concocting po- 
tions and ministering to the sick, as he set out to preserve a visual 
record of even the most commonplace activities of everyday Indian 
life, which was then undergoing rapid change. 

For many years, the paintings were kept largely under wraps, 
locked in a safe at the Hill Library, which more recently was moving 
away from its original mission as a general reference library toward 
becoming a more specialized facility that focused on business. The 
decision to sell the artworks, which was severely criticized in the lo- 
cal press, was predicated on the library's changing needs and bud- 
getary concerns. Proceeds from the sale were added to the library’s 
endowment to support general operations. 

With the Eastman paintings now in private hands, however, they will 
be more accessible to a wider public than was previously the case. 
MacMillan, also president of the Afton Historical Society Press in Afton, 
Minnesota, has already published a lavish, coffee-table book—Seth 
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Between 1849 and ’55, Seth Eastman—shown 
above in a self-portrait—used the knowledge he 
had gained as a U.S. Army officer in the West and 
his artistic talents to illustrate books penned by his 
wife Mary, and by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. All of 
the drawings reproduced on the following pages il- 
lustrated their publications. “The Laughing Wa- 
ters[.] Three miles below the Falls of St. Anthony” 
(right) appeared in Mary Eastman’ The Iris. An 
Illustrated Souvenir for 1852, a collection of 18 
stories and poems. Eastman based this rendition 
of the falls, located near Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
on another he had drawn from a more distant 
vantage point. For the purpose of his wifes poems, 
he took artistic license and added the figure of an 
Indian shooting with bow and arrow at a deer 
fleeing across to the other bank. 


Eastman: A Portfolio of North American In- 
dians—showcasing the collection. Publi- 
cation of the book was celebrated with an 
exhibition of the paintings at the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts; the artworks 
will also travel to other museums 
throughout the country. 

“Not everything you touch has to 
make money,” said MacMillan. “I didn’t 
want to see the collection broken up and 
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scattered. . . . It seemed to me that if it 
was possible to acquire them, we could 
keep them together on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Minnesota. The Eastmans are an 
extraordinary resource and legacy.” 


Born in Brunswick, Maine, on January 
24, 1808, Seth was the eldest of 13 chil- 
dren of Robert and Sarah Lee Eastman. A 
gentleman devoted to scientific pursuits 
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Eastman’ “Map Showing the present bound- 
aries of the Ojibwa, Menomonee, Winneba- 
go, and Dakotah Tribes of Indians[,] 1851” 
(left) and both drawings shown here ap- 
peared in Schoolcraft’ six-volume Informa- 
tion Regarding the History, Conditions, 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, published between 1851 and 
‘57. His “Indian Medas Secretly Showing the 
Contents of their Medicine Sacks to Each 
Other” (below) depicts members of one of the 
secret, limited-membership “medicine soci- 
eties”—midewiwin in Ojibwa—through 
which Native Americans sought to develop 
means to combat the devastating effects of 
diseases introduced to the New World by Eu- 
ropeans. Levels of membership evolved with- 
in the societies, with the upper grades or 
priests—whom Schoolcraft called 
“Medas’”—deriving their powers from many 
sources, including ties, acquired in visions, to 
supernatural powers. In “Mourning for the 
Dead” (right) Eastman portrays the acts of 
self-mortification—from the simple blacken- 
ing of faces and cutting of hair to the making 
of deep cuts in arms or legs—used by some 
Native Americans to demonstrate their grief 
and misery at the death of a relative. 


Eastman was introduced to the Comanche 
during a nine-month stay in Texas in the late 
1840s. There is, however, little evidence that 
he ever personally witnessed a scene compa- 
rable to the one he depicted in “Emigrants 
Attacked by the Comanches,” which ap- 
peared in Schoolcraft’s monumental work. 
The Comanche had taken to the horse so well 
that they were among the few Native Ameri- 
can peoples who actually bred the useful ani- 
mal, which was imported to the region by the 
early Spanish explorers. 


and a talented inventor, Robert hoped to 
send his firstborn son to Maines Bow- 
doin College, where he had friends 
among the faculty, but young Seth had a 
dream of his own. Enamored with sol- 
diering—a great-great-grandfather, Cap- 
tain Ebenezer Eastman, had taken part 
in the reduction of the Fortress of Louis- 
bourg on Cape Breton Island in 1745— 
the lad at length persuaded his father to 
allow him to attend the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New 
York. Sixteen years old when he entered 
the Academy in July 1824, he spent five 
fruitful years there, preparing to be both 
a military man and an artist. 

A two-year course taught by Thomas 


Gimbrede, a French-born miniaturist 
and engraver, at the school’s Drawing 
Academy, gave Eastman training in 
sketching the human form, landscape 
studies, and topographical drawing. The 
purpose of the course was to turn out 
practical draftsmen with engineering 
skills who could provide civil services 
for the developing nation, but drawing 
was also deemed valuable for processing 
information and honing perception. 

Although otherwise an undistin- 
guished scholar, Eastman graduated in 
1829 at the top of his drawing class. The 
new second lieutenants first assignment 
took him halfway across the continent 
to Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. There 
Colonel Zachary Taylor was rebuilding 
Fort Crawford—originally of log con- 
struction—with native rock. An exact- 
ing pencil sketch that Eastman made of 
the soon-to-be-demolished post and 
fledgling Prairie du Chien is the earliest 
extant example of his meticulously 
drawn military landscapes. 

Early in 1830, Eastman was trans- 
ferred 150 miles up the Mississippi Riv- 
er to Fort Snelling, then the country’s 
northernmost frontier post. Built in the 
wake of the War of 1812 to block British 
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infiltration of the American Northwest 
and to protect the newly organized fur 
trade by maintaining peace among the 
Native Americans in the region, Fort 
Snelling was a stone behemoth situated 
on high limestone bluffs above the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and St. Peters 
rivers in Minnesota. 

While at Fort Snelling, Eastman used 
some of his free time to sketch the un- 
tamed beauty of the surrounding, pris- 
tine northland. His drawings from this 
period have been lost, but he is known to 
have always carried a sketchbook and 
pencils in his saddlebags. Landscape 
sketches of Fort Snelling and the Upper 
Mississippi Valley made in 1830 and ‘31 
served as studies for oil paintings that 
Eastman completed when he later re- 
turned to the East. 

Records indicate that Lieutenant East- 
man satisfactorily carried out his duties 
at Fort Snelling. The Minnesota frontier 
was relatively quiet; only rarely were sol- 
diers dispatched to put down Indian 
trouble. In fact, many of the officers, in- 
cluding Eastman, were cohabiting with 
Indian women. In 1831, when Eastman 
was transferred to topographical duty in 
Louisiana, he left behind a Native- 


American wife, Stands Like a Spirit, 
third daughter of Chief Cloudman of 
the Lake Calhoun village, and an infant 
daughter, Nancy Eastman. 

After assisting with a railroad survey 
in Louisiana, Eastman served briefly 
with the Topographical Engineers at 
New London, Connecticut. Then in Jan- 
uary 1833, he was recalled to West 
Point. His former drawing teacher, 
Thomas Gimbrede, had died, and, while 
the Academy sought a permanent re- 
placement, Eastman assumed the hasti- 
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ly-created, temporary position of assis- 
tant teacher of drawing. The “tempo- 
rary” assignment lasted for seven years. 
Gimbrede’s job finally went to Robert 
Weir, a landscapist of rising reputation 
with whom Eastman studied privately. 
Preferring the outdoors to classroom 
duty, Eastman twice—in 1835 and ‘38— 
applied for a transfer to the Topographi- 
cal Engineers, but to no avail. In the 
meantime, always giving his best to 
whatever occupied him, he proved to be 
a conscientious and productive instruc- 


The Dakota, like other North American 
groups, believed that illness and death re- 
sulted from the occupation of the patient’s 
body by a spirit brought there through 
some transgression of taboos, neglect of 
ceremonial obligations, or the influence of 
black magic performed by another. In 
“Medicine Man Curing a Patient,” East- 
man shows a wicasta wakan or “holy 
man”—someone with access to supernat- 
ural powers that allowed him to diagnose 
the cause of the patient’s symptoms—ap- 
plying the necessary cure. 
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tor. In 1837, he prepared A Treatise on 
Topographical Drawing, a small book 
with folding plates that became the offi- 
cial text for classes at West Point. 

These years at the Academy were hap- 
py ones for Eastman. In June 1835, 
when he was 27, he married 17-year-old 
Mary Henderson, the daughter of West 
Point’ assistant surgeon. An able young 
woman, who expressed herself well in 
prose and poetry, Mary would capture 
the fancy of the literary world with sev- 
eral books about Indians, which were il- 
lustrated by her husband. 

In 1838, the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York City exhibited eight 
Eastman canvases; five were Eastern 
scenes, the remaining three relied on 
sketches he had made years earlier on the 
Upper Mississippi. A promotion to cap- 
tain that year relieved Eastman of his 
classroom duties and led to his participa- 
tion in the Second Seminole War in Flori- 
da. After a brief assignment at Sarasota, 
he took command of Fort Fanning, a 
temporary garrison on the Suwannee 
River. At both places, Eastman found 
time to paint not only his usual land- 
scapes, but also, for the first time, the lo- 
cal Indians. 

By late spring 1841, half of Eastman’s 
regiment was suffering from dysentery 
and fever brought on by maneuvers in 
the steamy Florida Everglades. Unwell 
himself, Eastman was sent to Norfolk, 
Virginia, to recover his health. In the fall, 
he was reassigned to Fort Snelling, where 
he remained for the next seven years. No 
longer the inexperienced officer he had 
been ten years earlier, he served on four 
occasions as commandant of the post. 

Eastman and his wife Mary raised five 


The Ojibwa and Dakota in Minnesota val- 
ued the muskrat both as food and for its fur. 
Schoolcraft described the scene illustrated by 
Eastman in “Indians Spearing Muskrats in 
Winter” by saying that “When the ponds and 
rivers, where the musk-rat harbours are 
found, their houses are perforated with a 
strong and peculiarly shaped spear, by which 
the victim is transpierced, and the animal 
brought out upon its point.” Hunting usually 
began in early March, since the meat of the 
muskrat was not good to eat in warm weath- 
er and its fur was best in early spring. 
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Clockwise from top, left: Eastman depicted considerable detail of everyday existence in “Dacotah 
Encampment,” which prominently features the conical, skin-covered tent common among the 
Plains Indians that has come to be known by the Dakota word for house, tipi or tepee. Corn, 
among the few crops grown by the Dakota to supplement the food supply obtained through hunt- 
ing, fishing, and gathering wild plants, was cultivated by the women, who also—as shown in 
“Guarding the Corn Fields”—took up positions on scaffolds in the fields in order to protect their 
crop from hungry blackbirds. “Itasca Lake|.] Source of the Mississippi. 1575 feet above the Gulf of 
Mexico” records Schoolcraft’ 1832 expedition to discover the source of the great Mississippi. After 
proceeding “up falls, across precipices, through defiles, over drifts, and through winding channels, 
for three days,” the party arrived at Itasca Lake, where the explorer selected a spot on the only is- 
land and “caused some trees to be felled, pitched my tent, and raised the American flag. . . .” 


children—four sons and a daughter—at 
Fort Snelling, and from all accounts, he 
was a first-rate frontier officer. He had 
no fear of the Indians, seeing them as 
wards of the government to be treated 
fairly but firmly. Besides keeping peace 
on the frontier, Captain Eastman en- 


gaged in a personal crusade to preserve 
for posterity the customs of a race he 
thought to be dying, by assembling a 
pictorial history of the Dakota who in- 
habited the region. 

Landscape artist Charles Lanman, 
who came upriver from St. Louis to Fort 
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Snelling in the summer of 1846, was 
spellbound by Eastman’s collection, 
which by then already amounted to 
some four hundred drawings and paint- 
ings. It was, he said, “the most valuable 
in the country, not even excepting that 
of George Catlin.” 

By the next year, Eastman was send- 
ing oil paintings to St. Louis, where they 
were exhibited in artist Henry Lewiss 
studio. Ranking him “out of sight the 
best painter of Indian life the country 
has produced,” the Missouri Republican 
judged Eastman’s work “quite unlike the 
vast mass of Indian pictures it has been 
our bad luck to see.” Unlike most of his 
contemporaries, said the reviewer, East- 
man stuck to the plain truth, producing 
masterful paintings that “one less con- 


versant with Indian character . . . could 
never have painted.” 

At the same time that Eastman’s Indian 
paintings were gaining national atten- 
tion, he was angling for a new assign- 
ment. Congress had authorized the pub- 
lication of a major study of the American 
Indian to be written by explorer and for- 
mer Indian agent Henry Schoolcraft, and 
the post of illustrator for the book was 
still open. Eastman wrote to the Office of 
Indian Affairs requesting that he be ap- 
pointed to the position. He also peti- 
tioned the secretary of war for a transfer 
to the Office of Indian Affairs. 

While waiting for a reply, Eastman 
was transferred to Texas. On October 1, 
1848, he and his family reluctantly 
boarded the steamboat Dr. Franklin at 
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Fort Snelling for the trip downriver to 
St. Louis, en route to a new posting in 
Texas. From St. Louis, Mary Eastman 
and the children went east to her father’s 
home in Connecticut, while the captain 
followed his company into Comanche 
territory. When the War Departments 
long-awaited decision finally reached 
Eastman in November, the answer was 
disappointing; he would not be assigned 
to the Schoolcraft project. 

Baffled and angered, Eastman pleaded 
his case with friends in government, and 
his wife did the same. He declared his 
willingness to accept a leave of absence to 
work on the pictures, if a transfer could 
not be arranged. Writing to Minnesota 
territorial delegate Henry Sibley, Mary 
Eastman pointed out that “during the 
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twenty three or four years Capt. E. has 
been in Service he [has] never had a leave 
(except for a few days) but the one which 
occurred during the Florida War, when he 
was very sick . . . . If Captain E. is not here 
in the Spring, it may be a great loss to him 

... one which he could not repair.” 
Possibly as a result of Sibley’s support, 
Eastman eventually won a five-month 
furlough. By Christmas 1849, he had set- 
tled in Washington with his family and 
was working on the Indian pictures. As 
yet, there were no funds for an illustrator, 
and Eastman’s work was entirely specu- 
lative. Nonetheless, he plunged into the 
project, determined to win the long-term 
appointment that would be needed to 
complete the task. Finally, in February 
continued on page 65 
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BY MICHAEL D. HAYDOCK MORE THAN 2,250,000 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF WWII RECEIVED AT LEAST 
PART OF THEIR COLLEGE EDUCATION AS A RE- 
SULT OF LEGISLATION KNOWN AS “THE G.I. BILL” 


BY THE TIME the last American World 
War II veteran was graduated in 1956, 
the United States was richer by 
450,000 engineers; 238,000 teachers; 
91,000 scientists; 67,000 doctors; 
22,000 dentists; and more 
than a million other col- 
lege-trained men 
and women, 
thanks largely 
to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, 
universally known as “the G.I. 
Bill.” This landmark legislation helped 
steer a country geared to winning a 
globe-spanning war—with roughly 8 
million citizens in uniform in 1945 and 
22 million involved in war production— 
smoothly back into a peacetime econo- 
my; led to lasting changes in America’s 
system of higher education; and turned 
uncertainty into opportunity for thou- 
sands of war veterans. 

The idea of aiding veterans grew par- 
tially out of economic concerns. With 


Having long ago put aside their uniforms— 
adorned with the “ruptured duck” emblem 
(above) that symbolized an honorary dis- 
charge—the veterans who donned academic 
gowns as part of the 1950 graduating class of 
6 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New 
z 5 York (left), were among the millions who, by 
3 1952, had benefitted from the provisions of 

z the “G.I. Bill.” The legislation, passed in 

2 1944, allowed men and women who had 

a = served in the armed forces during World War 
= II to receive some or all of their college edu- 
cation for free. 
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World War II winding down, many fore- 
saw the day when millions of servicemen 
and -women would begin reentering the 
job market. Government officials wished 
to find a way to ensure against any- 
thing akin to the 1932 march 
on Washington, D.C., 
by 15,000 dis- 
gruntled 
World War I 
veterans, who were 
suffering from the ravages 
of the Great Depression. This 

“Bonus Army” sought immediate cred- 
it for the certificates they had received 
upon being discharged years earlier. 
These notes were not scheduled to ma- 
ture until 1945, but the impoverished 
men who had risked their lives for their 
country felt they deserved immediate as- 
sistance. 

The main inspiration for the G.I. Bill, 
however, was a sincere desire to assist 
returnees. The American Legion, which 
would become a primary force in guid- 
ing the legislation through Congress, 
declared that “Veterans earned certain 
rights to which they are entitled. Gratu- 
ities do not enter the picture.” 

In his “fireside chat” to the nation on 
July 28, 1943, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made his first mention of the 
veterans’ benefits that should follow the 
war and touched on the more practical 
aspects of the problem. With the suffer- 
ing of the Depression vivid in his mem- 
ory, Roosevelt declared that American 
veterans “must not be demobilized into 
an environment of inflation and unem- 
ployment, to a place on a bread line or 


As members of Congress and representatives 
of various veterans groups watched, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act—otherwise 
known as “the G.I. Bill’—into law on June 
22, 1944. Among the motives inspiring the 
legislation was the desire to spare the veter- 
ans and the nation the economic hardships 
that accompanied the return, years before, of 
those who fought in World War I. 


on a corner selling apples.” He suggest- 
ed government-financed education and 
training as one facet of veterans’ benefits 
that should be implemented. 

The presidents concern was echoed in 
the halls of Congress, where Republican 
Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York, a staunch conservative and frequent 
foe of Roosevelts, nevertheless agreed that 
veterans could not “come home and sell 
apples as they did after the last war, be- 
cause if that is all they are offered, I believe 
we would have chaotic and revolutionary 
conditions in America.” 

By November 1943, more than a score 
of Congressmen were sponsoring bills 
relating to “veterans rights.” The Senate 
passed its version of the G.I. Bill in 
March 1944; the House of Representa- 
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tives followed suit in May. The compro- 
mise bill, ready for the presidents signa- 
ture soon after the June 6 Allied inva- 
sion of Normandy, was finally signed 
into law at the White House on June 22, 
1944, with members of Congress and 
various veterans groups in attendance. 

But with the war not yet over, most fu- 
ture candidates for veterans’ relief went 
about their business that day, unaware 
that their futures may have been altered 
by what was going on in the nation’s 
capital. 

The Keenan twins, for example, were 
at work in a base hospital in England. 
The second youngest in a first genera- 
tion, Irish-American family of a dozen 
siblings, Ellen and Teresa had trained as 
nurses before the war and enlisted in the 
Army Nurse Corps in 1942. Their pa- 
tients, unaware there were two Miss 
Keenans working on different shifts, re- 
ferred to them as “that nurse who never 
sleeps.” 

An infantryman with the 20th Armored 
Division, John Rigas was in France when 
President Roosevelt signed what was offi- 
cially designated Public Law 346. Rigas 
had landed in Europe days earlier with his 
fellow soldiers to begin the drive that 
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would place the American force deep in 
Bavaria at the end of the war. 

Don Balfour, honorably discharged be- 
cause of his poor eyesight, was working 
hard to pay for his classes at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C.,where 
he served as the editor of the school pa- 
per, The Hatchet. 


The G.I. Bill entitled anyone with ninety 
days of service to one year of higher ed- 
ucation. Each additional month of ac- 
tive duty earned a month of schooling, 
up to a maximum of 48 months. The 
law set a $500 per year limit for tuition, 
fees, and supplies, at a time when the 
cost of top schools ranged from $350 to 
$450. Single veterans could claim a sub- 
sistence allowance of $50 per month, 
while those who were married drew 
$75. By 1948, inflation had pushed 
these limits to $75 for those who were 
single and $105 for anyone with two de- 
pendents. 

Initially, few thought that the program 
would have much impact. When the 
War Department conducted several sur- 
veys concerning the number of service 
personnel who intended to enter college 
after the war, the results were not en- 
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couraging. Before the adoption of the 
bill, the Research Branch of the Morale 
Service Division concluded, after can- 
vassing a representative cross-section, 
that only seven percent of those eligible 
intended to return to school or college 
after the war and that a government sub- 
sidy would increase that number only to 
eight per cent. A 1945 poll confidently 
predicted that “a minimum of eight per- 
cent and a maximum of twelve percent 
of all veterans of Army service in World 
War II will attend full-time school or col- 
lege.” The surveys also concluded that 
married men, those over 24, and those 
who had been in college prior to their 
entry into the military and had now been 
away from school for more than a year 
would be “quite unlikely to return to a 
school.” An article entitled “G.I.s Reject 
Education,” which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, concluded that as 
beneficial as the G.I. Bill seemed to be, it 
had one conspicuous drawback: “The 
guys aren't buying it.” 

Don Balfour did not see the Post article, 
but he learned of the passage of the law 
and thought it would make a good story 
for The Hatchet. He called on a vocational 
officer at the Veterans Administration 
one day after President Roosevelt had 
signed the bill. Part way through the in- 
terview, Balfour asked if he could sign up 
for benefits. By August, his Georgetown 
tuition was being covered by the G.I. Bill. 

Some members of the educational es- 
tablishment expressed doubts and con- 
cerns about veterans arriving on their 
campuses in any great number. Robert M. 
Hutchens, President of the University of 
Chicago, described what he characterized 
as the threat to American education in 
Colliers magazine in December 1944. 
“Colleges and universities,” he wrote, 
“will find themselves converted into edu- 
cational hobo jungles . . . . [E]ducation is 
not a device for coping with mass unem- 
ployment.” Harvard Universitys presi- 
dent, James B. Conant, lamented that the 
G.I. Bill failed “to distinguish between 
those who can profit most from advanced 


The response of the returnees to the G.I. Bill 
overwhelmed many colleges, which saw their 
student population swell dramatically almost 
overnight. Scenes such as these were typical 
as veterans fought long lines to purchase sup- 
plies (above) or register for classes (below). 
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education and those who cannot” and ex- 
pressed fear that “we may find the least ca- 
pable among the war generation . . . flood- 
ing the facilities for advanced education.” 

A few educators believed that their 
added maturity and greater sense of pur- 
pose and social consciousness would 
make the returnees exceptional students, 
but most viewed their presence on cam- 
pus with anxiety. Some predicted that 
the veterans would, as a result of their 
military experience, reject discipline, 
rebel against authority, lack initiative, 
and suffer from restlessness and hostility. 
“No man can fight in a war,” wrote Pro- 
fessor Willard Waller of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “without being changed by that 
experience. Veterans come home, but 
they come home angry.” The fact was, 
however, that no one knew what to ex- 
pect. No war in history had involved 
such numbers, and no nation had ever 
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virtually guaranteed each returning vet- 
eran a free college education. 


During the first year of the program, 
8,200 ex-servicemen and -women en- 
rolled in college; by November 1945, 
the number had swelled to 88,000. But 
the real deluge came with the discharge 
of millions of military personnel in the 
fall and winter of 1945-46. By late 1946, 
total college enrollment in the United 
States, for the first time, exceeded two 
million, 48.7 percent of whom were vet- 
erans attending under the G.I. Bill. 

At Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
the student population grew from a pre- 
war high of 7,000 to nearly 16,000. At 
Californias Stanford University, where 
the admissions office rejected two stu- 
dents for each one accepted, enrollment 
climbed almost fifty percent. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (RPI) in Troy, New 
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Finding ways to house the increased student 
population—especially those who were mar- 
ried and had families—presented the biggest 
challenge for many schools. Although few vet- 
erans resorted to tents (top), many did find 
themselves living in military-surplus Quonset 
Center) and Nissen huts or trailers (bottom). 


York, saw a rise of 132 percent to 3,308; 
John Rigas, having fought his way across 
Europe, was among their number. At 
Lehigh University, in the forested hills 
just outside the steel town of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, the 940 veterans on the 
campus far outnumbered the 396 “civil- 
ians.” 

In addition to the established institu- 
tions, veterans could choose to attend 
one of the new schools that seemingly 
sprang to life overnight, often on the 
sites of former military bases. Congress 
amended a 1940 act that created housing 
for defense workers to allow the facilities 
to be turned over to returning veterans. 
In August 1945, Congress went further, 
approving the use of surplus war-related 
buildings for educational purposes. 

New Yorks famed Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, established as a fortification dur- 
ing the War of 1812, now took on new 
life as Champlain College, with an im- 
mediate enrollment of 1,101—ninety 
percent of whom were veterans. Mo- 
hawk College in Rome, New York was 
established on the grounds of the former 
Rhodes General Military Hospital and 
enrolled 1,314 students during its first 
year. And the Sampson Naval Training 
Center in the states Finger Lakes region 
became Sampson College, with 2,825 
students. 

Out West, the University of California 
at Berkeley gained 17 buildings, totalling 
more than 185,000 square feet of floor 
space, under the federal program. Na- 
tionwide, the U.S. Office of Education 
estimated that the Veterans Educational 
Facilities Program, as Congress had 
named it, supplied 78 percent of the 
space that colleges urgently needed. 

As the veterans began to crowd onto 
campuses across the nation there were, 
naturally enough, instances of “culture 
clash.” Lehigh’s freshmen had been re- 
quired, since before anyone could re- 
member, to wear brown socks, a brown 
tie, and a beanie. Those who did not don 
such attire could expect punishment 

continued on page 68 


Fresh out of the ground... 
Uncleaned, Unidentified Ancient Roman Coins! 


Order by phone with VISA, MasterCard, 
American Express, Optima, or the Discover 
Card— or fill out the order form below and 
enclose your check or money order payable to 
WTB or fill in your credit card information and 
sign at the “X.” If the order form at the bottom 
of the page is gone, you can list the items you 
are ordering on a sheet of paper and mail along 
with your name and address and your check or 
money order payable to WTB. Please add 
$4.00 shipping and handling, and if you're a 
California resident, add 734% sales tax. 
Worldwide Treasure Bureau 
Dept. AH0996 
P.O. Box 5012 
Visalia, CA 93278-5012 


Few things can match the fun and excitement 
of looking through a group of ancient coins 
straight out of the ground. Until the coins are 
cleaned, no one knows exactly what you might 
find. We have had that pleasure many times 
over the years, and now you can, too. 

We have accumulated a large number of 
ancient Roman coins which have been found by 
people using metal detectors in various parts of 
what was once the Roman Empire. The coins 
have not been cleaned or picked through in any 
way. We have just mixed them all together in a 
box and then counted them out into individual 
bags. 

To see what might be included, we took a 
handful at random and cleaned them with a soft 
wire brush. This took a little time and a lot of 
“elbow grease,” but no special skill. All of the BELIEVE IT OR | 
coins in our sample group turned out to be z : ACC THAN Q) ` II? 
Roman bronzes dating from the third through the fourth centuries LESS THAN $2.00 EACH! 
A.D., roughly spanning the period from Gallienus (A.D. 253-268) 
through Valens (A.D. 364-378). The coins we sampled ranged from [tem #AH-1, Bag of 15......... $29.95 (just $2.00 ea.) 
Poor to Fine condition. Most of them could be identified, at leastas Item #AH-2 Bag of 30......... $55.00 (just $1.83 ea.) 
to their type, and was were ae Derk to a specific ruler. Based lent AH-3, Bag of 100 $175.00 (just $1.75 ea.) 
on our small sample, it is likely that the majority of these coins will J. 4AA pow -fenn. 7 z 4 : : 

Item #AH-4, Bag of 500....... $795.00 (just $1.59 ea.) 


turn out to be bronze and in Poor to Fine condition— but no one 
will know for sure until they have been cleaned! 
B For Fastest Service B 
Call Toll-Free: 1-800-437-0222 


A group of these coins and a soft wire brush (see description 
Or fax us your order: 209-732-3930 


below) would make a unique gift for anyone who enjoys the fun 


and excitement of hunting for treasure! A copy of Zander Klawans’ 
ALL ORDERS NORMALLY SHIPPED WITHIN 48 HOURS! 


Handbook of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins (see description 
below) will add even more luster to this already brilliant gift idea— 
especially for those who enjoy doing a little armchair detective 
work. These coins are available on a first-come, first-served basis. 
We know that they will sell quickly, so please place your order as 
soon as possible. All coins are guaranteed to be authentic, and your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


A simple and inexpensive way to help you identify your NOTE: 
coins once you have cleaned them! Hundreds of coin photo- For best results, clean your coins with a soft 
graphs, biographies of rulers, instructions for identifying both wire brush. We have found a brass brush which we 


Roman and Greek coins, a guide to the designs and inscriptions | Jike very much— hard enough to remove the dirt and 
found on ancient coins, and much more, make this book an encrustation fairly quickly, yet soft enough not to 


invaluable resource! ; ‘ 
A ; d the metal of th À 
Handbook of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins, by Zander hold in your hand eat Apr a n m 


aks A a a "T 
ORDERFORM s Worldwide Treasure Bureau © ORDER FORM 
Dept. AH0996 
QTY. Visalia, CA 93278-5012 
_ Item #AH-1, Bag of 15, $29.95........... $ Print Name 
___Item #AH-2, Bag of 30, $55.00......... wah 
___Item #AH-3, Bag of 100, $175.00......... $ ____ Address 
_ Item #AH-4, Bag of 500, $795.00......... $ 
___Item #AH-5, Soft Wire Brush, $4.50... $ mi sa 
Handbook of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins Method of Payment: C] Check [_]Money Order L]vISA 
——_Item #AH-7, $10.95 ......-.+.0-+eeee ees $ Cl MasterCard C] Amex/Optima LI Discover Card 
Shipping and Handling................. $ 4.00 Card. Number 
Subtotal ......... eee + dacte wie ake Re (if charging): 


California residents add 734% sales tax....$ 
Grand: Total is: ootus iow oc piee'c oe cok eS $ Expiration Date_____ Signature “X” 


A STITCH IN TIME 


THE SEWING MACHINE was not so much the re- 
sult of invention as the culmination of an 
evolutionary process that covered several 
centuries and involved a succession of in- 
novators on both sides of the Atlantic. As 
early as the sixteenth century, tailors and 
seamstresses, wearied by endless stitching, 
dreamed of a means to ease their drudgery 
and allow them a little free time. 

An English clergyman by the name of 
William Lee, distressed to see his wife 
endlessly knitting stockings by hand to 
supplement his meager income, invented 
a machine that he believed would short- 
en her long working hours. In 1598, Lee 
introduced his “Stocking Frame” to Eng- 
lands Queen Elizabeth I, but she pre- 
ferred silk stockings to the coarse work 
Lees contraption produced. Al- 
though the hosiery industry did 
adopt the machine, Lee, like many 
other inventors, died in poverty. 

In 1790, an English cabinetmak- 
er named Thomas Saint became 
the first to patent a device designed 
for “stitching, quilting, or sewing.” 
His invention used a horizontal cloth 
plate, a spool supplying continuous 
thread, and an overhanging arm that held 
a vertical needle—all essential ingredi- 
ents of successful, modern sewing ma- 
chines. Yet, this chain-stitch sewing ma- 
chine languished, practically forgotten, 
for more than eighty years, until Newton 
Wilson of London happened upon Saints 
brainchild at the Patent Office library in 
that city. When Wilson attempted to con- 
struct a model from the patent specifica- 
tions, he had to make several modifica- 
tions, leading him to believe that Saint 
had not actually built his machine. 

Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton 
gin in 1793 flung open the doors to the 
Industrial Revolution in America. As in 
Europe, craftsmen here, backed by the 
principles of scientific investigation, 
gradually found success making or im- 


proving upon all manner of mechanical 
wonders. Despite the rapid advances 
that were being made, some—particu- 
larly those who lived in the economic 


basement of society—regarded the new 
industrial era as a threat to their welfare. 
Tailors and seamstresses, who often 
stitched for 16 to 18 hours a day just to 
eke out a living, were among those who 
feared that machines might cause the 
loss of their livelihood. 

One French tailor, Barthélemy Thi- 
monnier—convinced that he could build 
a practical sewing machine—was able to 
see the benefit of such a device. A man 
possessed of only an elementary educa- 
tion, Thimonnier studied the repetitive 
motions involved in hand sewing and 
worked on his design for several years be- 
fore producing his first machine in 1830. 
An oversized and awkward affair that 
used a needle resembling a crochet hook 
for chain stitching, Thimonniers ma- 
chine gained financial support in Paris, 
and by 1841, he employed eighty seam- 
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stresses to make uniforms for the French 
army. Unfortunately, a wild mob of about 
two hundred tailors and seamstresses 
who viewed his invention as something 
sinister rather than as a benefit, stormed 
Thimonnier’s shop one night, tossing the 
accursed machines from the windows. 
Thimonnier himself barely escaped 
through a back door, salvaging only one 
machine as he went. Later, Thimonnier 
improved his patent and, with another fi- 
nancial backer, formed France’ first 
sewing machine company in 1845. 
Walter Hunt, a self-taught New York 
engineer with a flare for invention— 
among his most famous efforts were the 
safety pin and the “Volitional Repeater” 
rifle—produced a lock-stitch sewing 
machine in the 1830s. He solved 
the problem that had plagued the 
,chain-stitch machines of Saint 
$ and Thimonnier by designing his 
2 machine so that the top thread 
z was thrust through fabric with a 
g needle that had a hole in the end. 
This action formed a loop 
through which a bottom thread from the 
reciprocating shuttle would pass, thus 
preventing the thread from unraveling as 
it did on earlier models. Hunts was the 
first sewing machine whose movement 
did not imitate human motion. 
Whatever his talents as an inventor, 


When Elias Howe, Jr, met with little success 
in marketing the mechanical sewing device 
(above) that he patented in 1846, he sailed 
for England to try his luck there. Arriving 
back in America in 1849, he discovered that 
others, notably Isaac Merritt Singer, had 
found a market for the sewing machine in the 
U.S. Howe sued Singer—depicted right 
demonstrating his “Perpendicular Action” 
machine—for patent infringement and won. 
Eventually, the two reached an agreement 
that made them both rich men. 


EUROPEAN INVEN- 


BY BRUCE K. STEWART AS EARLY AS THE LATE 1500S 


TORS WERE ATTEMPTING TO BUILD A MECHANICAL SEWING DEVICE 


SUCH AS THE ONE FINALLY PATENTED IN THE U 


S. BY ELIAS HOWE IN 1846. 
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Hunt was not a good businessman. Not 
only did he not bother to patent his 
sewing machine, he also sold his safety 
pin rights to clear a four-hundred-dollar 


debt. In view of the reception being given: 


new inventions by workers in the North- 
east, where many, resorting to tactics sim- 
ilar to those used in Europe, destroyed ex- 
amples of the new technology and threat- 
ened industrialists, Hunt decided to avoid 
the controversy by selling his sewing ma- 


Born in Spencer, Massachusetts, in 1819, 
Elias Howe, Jr—thanks to his success at de- 
fending his 1846 patent against infringe- 
ment—is credited with having invented the 
first practical sewing machine. It remained 
for others, however, to improve his design and 
make it truly marketable. 


chine rights. The buyer, George Arrow- 
smith—out of concern for women hand 
sewers—never applied for a patent either. 

Finally, in 1842, John J. Greenough 
became the first to patent a sewing ma- 
chine in America. His device “used the 
two-pointed needle, with an eye at mid- 
length, which was passed back and forth 
through the material by means of a pair 
of pincers on each side of the seam.” 
The pincers grasped the needle auto- 
matically as the operator moved the 
cloth, which was held by clamps “at- 
tached to a rack that automatically fed 
the material at a predetermined rate ac- 
cording to the length of stitch required.” 
But, since Greenough’s machine worked 
more slowly than a tailor could sew by 
hand, it received little attention. In fact, 
the patent model may have been the 
only one ever constructed. 

Several other patents for sewing ma- 
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chines were filed in the United States dur- 
ing the 1840s before Elias Howe, Jr., re- 
ceived his on September 10, 1846. During 
the late 1830s, while working as a ma- 
chinist in the Boston shop of Ari Davis, a 
manufacturer and repairer of precision in- 
struments, Howe overheard a visitor con- 
tend that it would be impossible to con- 
struct a machine that could sew. Davis dis- 
agreed and crowed: “. . . I can make a 
sewing machine myself!” The visitor 
shrugged and commented that anyone 
who did succeed at perfecting such a ma- 
chine would make himself a fortune. The 
shop owner did not pursue the idea, but 
several years later, his assistant did. 

When ill health forced Howe to leave 
his job in 1843, his wife supported them 
by taking in sewing. As he watched her, 
Howe thought of the conversation he had 
overheard years before and decided to try 

& his luck at inventing a practical sewing 
3 machine. To pursue his dream, he moved 
5 with his family to live outside Boston, in 
x the Cambridge home of George Fisher, a 
2 friend and investor. There he completed 
6 his design and built a model of his first 
$ sewing machine. Fisher later testified in 
court that “I was the only one of his 
neighbors and friends who had any con- 
fidence in the success of his invention . . . 
and I was thought foolish to assist him.” 

Within two years after deciding to con- 
centrate his efforts on doing what he had 
heard described as impossible, Howe used 
his invention to sew the main seams for a 
suit of clothes for himself and one for Fish- 
er. A year later, he completed a second ma- 
chine, which he submitted with his appli- 
cation for a patent.* It was ~ SPLENDID 
one of 17 stitch-making ma- 
chines that had by then 
been invented in the United 
States, England, France, 
Austria, and Germany. 
What gave Howe’ machine 
the edge was its speed; it 
sewed at the phenomenal 
rate of 250 stitches a 
minute, about seven times 
faster than hand stitching. 

Howe was especially 
proud that the seams produced by his ma- 
chine looked the same whether viewed 
from the top or bottom. He displayed his 
sewing machine at Bostons Quincy Hall 
*Unaware of Walter Hunts work, Howe also used a 


two-thread lock stitch, using a similar needle with 
the eye in the point. 
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1000 $75 Sewing Machines 
One wn given tos eee ae Š 


Hitches ek's New Monthly ‘Waeazine, 


Thanks to his mechanical genius and the mar- 
keting talents of Edward Clark, Isaac Merritt 
Singers company became the premier manu- 
facturer of sewing machines around the world. 
An agreement negotiated by Clark gave 
Singer, Howe, and two other manufactur- 
ers—Grover & Baker and Wheeler & Wilson 
(whose machine appears in the advertisement 
below)—1oyalties on every sewing machine 
produced by other firms. In 1875, Singer died 
of heart failure in England at the age of 63. 


Clothing Manufactory that summer and 
sewed whatever people brought in. The 
machine, however, was awkward to oper- 
ate. The sewer could only complete a few 
inches of stitching before having to take 
the cloth out and reposition it. 

Despite Howes demonstration of the 
sewing machines capabilities, many 
women distrusted the mechanical device 
and refused to believe it could match the 

PRESENTS! = quality of their hand work. 
a Fisher, seeing little financial 
gain to be made from 
Howes invention, withdrew 
his backing. Hoping to have 
better luck abroad, Howe 
sailed for England in 1847. 
y But, when success contin- 
7 ued to elude him there dur- 
5 p ing the next two years, 
È = Howe pawned all his valu- 

Š ables, including the sewing 
3 machine’ patent papers, to 
get enough money to return home, arriv- 
ing just in time to see his wife before she 
died. 

Howe again found employment as a 
machinist and was amazed to learn that 
during his absence from the United States, 
the sewing machine had gained populari- 


THE GRANGER COLLECTION 


ty with Americans, in large measure due 
to significant improvements to his origi- 
nal patent by inventors such as Isaac Mer- 
ritt Singer. Greatly upset by what he con- 
sidered patent infringement, Howe raised 
the money needed to retrieve his letters 
patent from the London pawnbroker and 
then initiated a court battle in the U. S. 
that dragged on for five years. 

Singer and Edward Clark, his attor- 
ney and soon-to-be partner, argued that 
because Hunt's 1834 invention antici- 
pated Howe's by twelve years, Howe's 
later claim was negated. Charles Ma- 
son, the Patent Commissioner, ruled 
against Singer, however, declaring that 
when an invention has been allowed to 
languish, as Hunts was, for about 18 
years and “is only resurrected to sup- 
plant and strangle an invention which 
has been given to the public, and 
which has been made practically use- 
ful, all reasonable presumption should 
be in favor of the inventor who has 
been the means of conferring the real 
benefit upon the world.”With Howe's 
patent ruled valid, Singer was forced to 
pay him $25,000.* In addition, Howe 
received a license fee for every machine 
sold from that date forward. 

Wrangling continued, however, among 
Singer, Howe, and two other sewing ma- 
chine manufacturers. Edward Clark man- 
aged to bring all parties together to forma 
“patent pool”—the “Sewing Machine 
Combination”—comprised of I.M. Singer 
& Company, Grover & Baker, Wheeler & 
Wilson, and Howe. By the agreement, all 
other manufacturers would pay a $15 li- 
cense fee, of which Howe and Singer 
would each receive $5 and the others 
$2.50. Thus Howe, whose machine was 
impractical without the refinements oth- 
ers had made, nonetheless managed to 
earn more than a million dollars in royal- 
ties from his invention. 

While the litigation proceeded, Singer, 
who readily acknowledged that he in- 
vented not for the betterment of human- 
ity but for profit, had continued to patent 
improvements to the original design 
and, thanks largely to Clark, to build his 
business, I.M. Singer @ Company, into 
the world’s largest and best known man- 
ufacturer of sewing machines. To win 
over more women to their product, an 

continued on page 63 


*Some sources differ on the exact amount of the set- 
tlement that Howe received. 
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EDWARD CLARK, MARKETING GENIUS © 


When Elias Howe brought a patent infringement suit against Isaac Merritt Singer 
in 1851, the developer of the first practical model of the sewing machine tumed 
for assistance in his defense to the New York City law firm of Jordan, Clark and 
Company, Although he was forced eventually to pay royalties to Howe, Singer 
gained from the association when one of the attorneys, Edward Clark, became 
his business partner: Although he had no previous experience in marketing, Clark 
nonetheless soon began fine-tuning for |. M. Singer & Company one of the most 
significant marketing plans in American history. Possessed of an incredible percep- 
tion of human nature, Clark's sure instincts led to an array of then-novel sales and 
marketing techniques that were copied by many suc- 
cessful companies in the late 1800s and early 1900s. 

‘In 1856, the average family income was about $500, 
_ and a sewing machine cost $125, putting the labor-sav- 
8 ing device far beyond the reach of the majority of fam- 
Z ilies. But Clark's development of the very first struc- 
= tured, consumer “hire purchase” credit plan, suddenly 
> made the sewing machine affordable. In an era when 
= credit bureaus did not yet exist, Singer agents were au- 
S thorized to arrange credit purchases on a weekly or 
monthly payment plan, usually at five dollars down and the remainder to be 
paid, with interest, in weekly or monthly installments of three to five dollars. 

Clark also saw to it that Singer agents worked within a small territory close 
to home, where they could gain their customers’ trust. When they visited 
homes to collect payments, agents were able to provide sewing lessons and 
make minor repairs and adjustments to the machines, thereby establishing a 
bond with customers. Producing a trouble-free, superiorquality product thus 
became a natural extension of the consumer credit and aftersales service 
programs. 

Thanks to these and many other sales and marketing innovations, Clark 
helped Isaac Singers company become the leader in the industry by 
1867, and before much longer, one of the first multinational giants, with 
15 manufacturing plants scattered around the world. During the next 
thirty years, the firm captured about eighty percent of the worldwide 
market, selling more than three million machines annually and employing 
approximately sixty thousand sales people. x 


—im Hancock 
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“SEWING” DISCONTENT 


On March 25, 1911, a fire swept through the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company's factory in New York City, killing 
146 garment workers in less than half an hour Many— 
unable to escape down the stairs because the owner of 
the factory kept the doors to the sweatshop locked from 
the outside—jumped to their deaths from windows. This 
tragedy, which became the rallying post for millions of 
Americans and soon led to significant protective legisla- 
tion for workers, resulted when uncaring manufacturers 


took a machine that publisher Louis Antoine Godey 


FAMILY PIECEWORK IN A NEW YORK CITY TENEMENT HOME.. 

called “next to the plough ... humanity's most blessed in- 
vention” and used it to virtually enslave poor—often im- 
migrant—women who had no other way to earn a living. 

Much of the initial success of the sewing machine lay 
in tts ability to increase worker productivity by reducing 
the time it took to produce a single garment. Although 
Singer and other manufacturers courted the home 
market for their sewing machines, industry—particular- 
ly the garment industry—remained their biggest cus- 
tomer. Unfortunately, this association involved the 
sewing machine with one of the worst blemishes in 
America’s labor history. 

Long before the sewing machine, many American 
women earned a meager living sewing clothing by hand. 
As late as the 1830s, the clothing worn by most Amer- 
icans was made in the home. The market for ready- 
made wear was limited largely to work clothes bought 
for Southern slaves or by sailors heading out to sea. As 
the nation became more prosperous, however, a de- 
mand for the services of tailors and seamstresses devel- 
oped, and outlets for ready-made clothing became 


more common in cities. Those who sewed garments in 
homes for the commercial market were paid according 
to how many items they produced. Consequently, sew- 
ers often worked from |4 to | 6 hours per day for as lit- 
tle as $1.50 per week. 

At first, LM. Singer and other sewing machine companies 
pronounced themselves emancipators of these women sew- 
ers, whose productivity increased with the use of machines. 
During the Civil War, the women’s wages increased marked- 
i as ose filled orders for uniforms, bedding, and tents need- 
ed for the troops. But another 
change was also taking place. Unable 
to afford sewing machines of their 
own, seamstresses—once fearful of 
industrialization—found themselves 
working in factories at machines that 
only two decades before they con- 
sidered toxic to their livelihood. 

With the number of working 
women continuing to increase dra- 
matically after the war, the Knights 
of Labor—formed in 1869 as the 
first large-scale national labor feder- 
ation in the United States—voted 
in 1881 to admit women. This 
move extended the Knights’ reach 
into the ranks of such traditionally 
female occupations as dressmaker and milliner It also 
caused women, whose wages lagged far behind those of 
men, to sign up in great numbers with the Knights; by 
1886, there were 192 women’s units in the union. 

But the involvement of women in the labor move- 
ment did little to improve the plight of those—particu- 
larly recent emigrants from Eastern Europe or from Chi- 
na—who toiled for “contractors” in the garment indus- 
try. Essentially middlemen, these contractors hired 
women to sew or “make up” pre-cut garments supplied 
by the actual manufacturers of the clothing. Since the 
contractors were paid by the piece, their profits de- 
pended on keeping costs down, which they did by pay- 
ing extremely low wages and forcing employees to work 
very long hours in unsanitary and unsafe conditions. 

Labor organizer Leonora Barry noted that “A seal- 
plush cloak, selling for from forty to seventy-five dollars, 
is made by the cloak-makers for eighty cents and one 
dollar apiece, one being a day's work for an expert op- 
erative.’ By 1891, 75 percent of ready-made clothing 
was being manufactured in stuffy and crowded sweat- 
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shops. Toiling in squalor, the women enjoyed no job security, tenure, or 
sense of pride. And too often, they received unwanted solicitations from 
their foremen. The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (IL- 
BOOKKEEPERS 
ASENOCRAFHEITS FIND 
LOUIS INON 


GWU) was formed in 1900 to fight 
against the low wages paid to those who 
performed work for the garment industry 
in their homes. By then, however, that des- 
ignation had come to mean male tailors of 
women’s clothing rather than female hand 
sewers. Although women outnumbered 
2 men in the garment industry as a whole, 
5 membership in the ILGWU was predom- 
z inantly male. 
In order to convince men to take 
ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN ADDRESSING UNION RALLY. women's concerns more seriously, fe- 
male workers and concerned upper-class women in New York City 
formed the Women's Trade Union League in 1903. When women sweat- 
shop workers struck for better working conditions in 1909-10, their up- 
per-class supporters joined them on the picket lines. The two-month-long 
strike, however, ended with no real improvement in working conditions in 
the sweatshops. Following the unsuccessful strike, a great number of 
women, anxious to gain more power by forming an alliance with men in 
the industry, sought membership in the ILGWU. 

The Triangle fire focused public attention on sweatshop conditions, but 
only briefly. The owners responsible for the tragedy were quickly acquitted 
by an all-male jury and within days of their trials completion had reestab- 
lished themselves in business. Not everyone forgot, however, and eventu- 
ally workers and the unions, spurred on by: leaders such as Rose Schnei- 
derman, achieved the adoption of a new Industrial Code for New York 
State that became “the most outstanding instrument for safeguarding the 
lives, health, and welfare” of workers there and across the country.* 
—Bruce K. Stewart 
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A STITCH IN TIME 
continued from page 61 
1853 Singer advertisement exclaimed: 
“The Great Question Settled! ! Sewing by 
machinery, once deemed impossible, is 
now an established fact.” Their cause 
was helped by a comment that appeared 
in the Illustrated News that same year. 
The sewing machine, the writer claimed, 
had “established its character as one of 
the most efficient labor saving instru- 
ments ever introduced to public notice.” 
Singers “Perpendicular Action” ma- 
chine, it was further noted, was “pecu- 
liarly calculated for female operatives.” 
Singer graced his sewing machine with 
a design that, by taking advantage of grav- 
itys power, allowed the operator to be 
comfortably seated. A foot-driven treadle 
drove the machine and allowed the sew- 
ers hands to remain free to guide the cloth 
along. Soon, a flywheel was added to 
smooth the working of the treadle. Al- 
though variations abounded during the 
next several decades, this basic design was 
common to all sewing machines until the 
electric motor began to replace the treadle 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Before long, the Singer company’ in- 
credible knack for marketing made the 
sewing machine as desirable for use in 
the home as in industry. Singers “Fami- 
ly Sewing Machine” debuted in the late 
1850s to satisfy, according to a company 
brochure, the demand for “a sewing ma- 
chine for family purposes more exclu- 
sively . . . .” Indeed, much of the compa- 
nys success stemmed from the decision 
to market the machine directly to dress- 
makers, seamstresses, and housewives. 
The Singer Company decorated some of 
its shops to look like homes rather than 
stores or factories, then hired women to 
demonstrate the variety and ease of 
sewing. In 1860, Godeys Ladys Book 
suggested that ten families form a 
sewing machine club; payment of a 
small sum would entitle each family the 
right to use the machine 35 days a year. 
To the relief of many homemakers, the 
price of sewing machines fell during the 
1860s and ’70s as the introduction of a 
production-line system that used inter- 
changeable parts transformed this help- 
ful device from a handcrafted product to 
a manufactured one. Sewing machines 
that cost more than $100 during the 
1850s could be purchased for as little as 
$64 twenty years later. Sales soared as, its 
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price within their reach, American fami- 
lies found the sewing machine provided 
an affordable means of keeping fashion- 
ably dressed. In fact, the sewing machine 
became as essential an ingredient of mid- 
dle-class values during that era as cars 
and designer clothes are today. 

Within 25 years of his first patent, 
Singers company was overseeing facto- 
ries throughout the United States, Cana- 
da, and England, while numerous com- 
petitors vied for a share of the growing 
market. Singer had, in a short period of 
time, converted the basic sewing ma- 
chine into a useful, adaptable, and de- 
pendable machine. His company had 
penetrated all the major international 
markets, becoming the first multination- 
al company. When he died in 1875, 
Singer left a fortune of between $13 and 
$15 million dollars. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, Philipp Diehl, a Singer employee, 
designed an electric motor that intro- 
duced dramatic changes to the already 
successful sewing machine—the world’s 
first personal appliance. Such over- 
whelming success seduced other indus- 
tries into producing affordable, strong, 
and dependable machines with inter- 
changeable parts, and led to the avail- 
ability of spare parts, convenient local 
service centers, and repairmen. 

Today Americans are better clothed for 
less money than our ancestors could 
have imagined. And the latest advance- 
ment in the development of the sewing 
machine has even brought sewing to the 
blind, by incorporating braille symbols, 
instruction cassettes, special finger guides 


The invention of the sewing machine signifi- 
cantly shortened the length of time it took to 
produce a single garment, formerly stitched 
by hand (below). Women, seeking a way to 
earn a living or anxious to be able to produce 
the latest fashions for less than they cost 
“ready made,” enrolled in sewing classes such 
as this one in a New York City school (above). 


and guards; and automatically managed 
machines can now be programmed to 
produce a complete piece of work with- 
out an operator. Although vastly different 
from the basic machine patented a centu- 
ry and a half ago, we can still thank Elias 
Howe, Jr., for his ingenious invention and 
Isaac Merritt Singer for the improve- 
ments that made his name synonymous 
with the sewing machine. x 


Bruce K. Stewart is a business consultant from 
Louisiana, whose article “American Football” 
appeared in the November/December 1995 
issue of American History. 
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SETH EASTMAN’S WEST 

continued from page 51 

1850, he received orders from the War 
Department that would allow him to 
complete the illustrations at his ordinary 
military pay. The monumental work, 
which comprised 275 pages of illustra- 
tions, consumed Eastman for five years. 

Although he would have preferred to 
remain in Washington after finishing the 
Schoolcraft paintings, Eastman returned 
to his regiment in Texas in June 1855. Past 
his prime at age 48 and in failing health, 
he was soon back East on sick leave. In 
October, he was promoted to major and 
transferred to the Fifth Infantry. He served 
a short stint with the Quartermaster Gen- 
erals Office in Washington, but for the 
most part, Eastman spent the final years of 
his military career on the move. 

With the onset of the Civil War in 
1861, Eastman was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel and named mustering and 
disbursing officer for Maine and New 
Hampshire. After suffering a sunstroke 
that left him permanently impaired and 
prone to apoplexy, he served for one year, 
beginning in January 1863, as military 
governor at Cincinnati. He then served as 
commandant of the military prisons at 
Elmira, New York, and Fort Mifflin, 
Pennsylvania. Appointed brevet brigadier 
general in 1866, he took charge of the 
Harrodsburg Military Asylum in Ken- 
tucky, remaining there until 1867. 

Although frail in body, General East- 
man returned to painting with renewed 
enthusiasm after the war. During his last 
years, he received a commission from 
the War Department to paint nine scenes 
of Indian life, based on his Minnesota 
sketches, for the House Office Building 
in the nation’s capital. His final commis- 
sion, also for the government, specified 
17 paintings of American forts for the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
On August 31, 1875, Eastman was com- 
pleting a painting of West Point when 
he slumped over at his easel and died. x 


Seth Eastman: A Portfolio of North Ameri- 
can Indians with essays and commentary by 
Sheila ffolliott, Shepard Krech III, Sarah E. 
Boehme, Christian E Feest, and Patricia Con- 
don Johnston is available from the Afton His- 
torical Society Press for $75.00, plus $5.00 
shipping. Call 800-436-8443. Museums inter- 
ested in exhibiting the Eastman paintings may 
also contact the Afton Historical Society Press. 
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HISTORY TODAY 
continued from page 18 
take at least eight years to complete, with 
future installments depicting individuals 
who contributed to the multicultural her- 
itage of the region. The idea for the pro- 
ject originated with the memorials sculp- 
tor John Houser, whose father, Ivan 
Houser, was one of Gutzon Borglum’ as- 
sistants during the carving of South 
Dakotas Mount Rushmore. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’S 

NEW YORK YEARS 

“Becoming Eleanor Roosevelt: The New 
York Years, 1884-1933,” an exhibition 
that seeks to explain how the former First 
Ladys pre-White House years deter- 
mined her social and political develop- 
ment is on display at the New-York His- 
torical Society (212-873-3400) in New 
York City through November 12. Divid- 
ing Eleanor Roosevelts early years into 
several interrelated sections, the show ex- 
plores the roots of her later success as a 
writer, activist, radio host, United Na- 
tions delegate, and “First Lady of the 
World.” Illustrated by numerous pho- 
tographs, portraits, and prints, the exhib- 
it includes items of furniture, books, jew- 
elry, and other personal Roosevelt memo- 
rabilia. An annotated map of Manhattan 
establishes a chronology of Mrs. Roo- 
sevelts New York years and outlines her 
close involvement with the city. 

Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1962) was 
born and raised in New York City, and, 
even before her 1905 marriage, shared 
her family name with her distant cousin 
and future husband, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt (1882-1945). During her hus- 
band’s long tenure—1933-45—as the 
thirty-second president of the United 
States, Mrs. Roosevelt redefined the role 
of the first lady, establishing herself as a 
champion of civil and social reform. 


MIGHTY EIGHTH 

AIR FORCE MUSEUM 

The Mighty Eighth Air Force Heritage 
Museum (912-748-8888), built to 
salute the more than one million men 
and women who have served in the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force since its creation in 
1942, has opened in Savannah, Georgia. 
The facility features a 100,000-volume- 
capacity library, vast archives, memorial 
gardens, an art gallery, meeting and 
study rooms, and a large exhibit area. 
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The Mission Experience Theater, an in- 
teractive display, allows visitors a rare 
glimpse of World War II air warfare; af- 
ter receiving a mission briefing in a Nis- 
sen hut constructed from an original 
World War II model brought over from 
England, museum guests move into the 
theater, where they fly a simulated 
bombing run. 

In August 1942, the Eighth Air Force, 
formed earlier in the year to help carry - 
the Allies’ strategic air war to the Euro- 
pean mainland, joined Britain’s Royal 
Air Force in the almost nonstop bomb- 
ing of German-held territory and Ger- 
many itself that continued until April 
1945. The Eighth Air Force has since 
played a key role in every subsequent 
United States military engagement. 


BYRD’S POLAR DIARY DISCOVERED 
The recent discovery of the diary kept by 
famed polar explorer and pioneer aviator 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd (1888-1957) 
has failed to quell the controversy that 
has always surrounded his 1926 claim to 
have been the first to fly to the North 
Pole. Uncovered by Professor Raimund 
E. Goerler, Chief Archivist for Ohio State 
University’s Byrd Polar Research Center 
(BPRC), the document devotes 76 of its 
121 pages to the North Pole expedition 
and, according to the BPRC, contains 
proof that Byrd at least thought at the time 
that he had indeed reached the pole. The 
diary includes notes that Byrd wrote to 
pilot Floyd Bennett (1890-1928) during 
the flight, when engine noise inside the 
plane made oral communication difficult. 
In the notes, Byrd gave Bennett instruc- 
tions for steering and estimated their dis- 
tance from the top of the world. 

Some scholars have claimed that Byrd, 
concerned about an engine leak, know- 
ingly turned back about 150 miles from 
his destination. If this is true, then the 
laurels for being the first to reach the 
North Pole by air belong to Italian Um- 
berto Nobile (1885-1978) and Norwe- 
gian Roald Amundsen (1872-1928), 
who arrived three days later in a hydro- 
gen-filled, semi-rigid dirigible. The diary, 
which also contains notes on Byrds 
Antarctic expeditions, observations of 
other noteworthy explorers, and his 
1927 transatlantic flight, just forty days 
after Charles Lindbergh’s historic trip, is 
available for study at the BPRC until a 
facsimile can be reproduced. x 
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THE G.I. BILL 
continued from page 56 
from the Junior Vigilante Committee. 
But, when veterans at Lehigh chose to 
ignore the tradition, it was a rash upper- 
classman indeed who attempted to force 
a brown dink onto the skull of a man 
who might have fought on Iwo Jima or 
on the beaches of Normandy. The 
school paper, which was still controlled 
by “civilians,” ran an editorial pointing 
out the advantages offered by hazing, 
paddling, and wearing beanies. Few of 
the veterans bothered to respond; none 
took up wearing beanies. 

All across the country, colleges scram- 
bled to meet the needs of the returning 
veterans. Lack of classroom space, 
teacher shortages, and inadequate hous- 
ing for the students, all became immedi- 
ate problems. At the University of Pitts- 
burgh, there were so many students that 
classes had to be held on both a day and a 
night schedule. At Iowa State University 
too, classes began at 7:30 A.M. and went 
until 10:30 at night. The University of 
Florida, where enrollment jumped 155 
percent, conducted a 6l-hour academic 
week. 


Married students were a new phenomenon 
after the war that required adjustments not 
only by the colleges, but by the students 
themselves. Some institutions inaugurated 
day care and pediatric facilities to aid stu- 
dents with young children. 


The wives of Ohio State faculty mem- 
bers were enlisted to aid their spouses in 
teaching, and Iowa's College of Liberal 
Arts hired 91 new instructors, more 
than a third of them with no previous 
teaching experience and most under 32 
years of age. When a Harvard professor 
of philosophy, who normally instructed 
groups of ten, found his classroom over- 
flowing, he promptly left, thinking that 
he had somehow wandered into a re- 
quired “Freshman English” course. 

Military surplus Quonset and Nissen 
huts, used both for additional classroom 
space and for student housing until more 
permanent quarters could be built, soon 
dotted the nation’s campuses. Before the 
arrival of these structures, students 
camped out in gyms, auditoriums, and 
any other space not already occupied. 
Having known far worse living condi- 
tions, the veterans did not complain. 

At RPI, the more permanent residen- 
tial quarters initially took the form of one 
hundred units of prefabricated housing 
obtained from the federal government. 
The commitment to build these struc- 
tures was announced in February 1946. 
Only a month later, the list of RPI fami- 
lies looking for housing had grown to 
250; the construction program was ex- 
panded. 

Because the concept of married stu- 
dents was new to most of the colleges, 
their presence on campus created 
unique problems. The schools rose to 
the challenge by supplying both on- and 


UPI/CORBIS-BETTMANN 


off-campus family housing. They also 
set up day care centers and pediatric 
health clinics for the children. 

Campus life presented unique chal- 
lenges for the married students as well. 
Barbara Gunn, wife of a veteran study- 
ing at the University of Oregon, and a 
student herself, neatly summed up the 
experience when she wrote: “For my 
husband Rex and me, and many like us, 
college has been anything but a shelter 
from real life—its been a baby crib 
squeezed into one corner, diapers dry- 
ing over the furnace, and grocery bills 
instead of prom tickets.” Barbara and 
Rex—24 years old and a 4-year veteran 
of the Pacific Theater—had signed up 
for veterans’ housing during his fresh- 
man year. But the waiting list was long, 
and they never did get in. 

Instead, just before their baby was 
born almost two years later, the Gunns 
managed to rent a one-bedroom house 
in Eugene for $45 a month—no small 
feat in a city where the population had 
grown from 35,000 in 1940 to 86,000 by 
the wars end. The house was a large step 
up from the one-room, converted work- 
shop that the couple had occupied earli- 
er, where the cooking was done on a hot 
plate, the heat came from a cast iron 
stove, and the bath facilities were out the 
back door and thirty steps down a grav- 
el path. 

By the time Barbara and Rex Gunn 
were graduated, the influx of veterans 
onto the campuses of the nation had 
reached its peak and was beginning to 
ebb. In 1947, more than a million of the 
college students in the United States— 
49.2 percent—were veterans. They took 
an active role in the campus community 
and made their presence felt on the ath- 
letic field as well. The halfback of the 
University of Michigans 1947 champi- 
onship football team was Bob Chappuis, 
a top contender for that year’s Heisman 
Trophy. A few years earlier, during his 
21st mission as an aerial gunner, Chap- 
puis had bailed out of his crippled air- 
plane over Italy. The 1947 Heisman even- 
tually went to Johnny Lujack, a quarter- 
back for the University of Notre Dame 
who had returned to school after three 
years in the Navy. 

By 1948, when the number of veterans 
in college had slipped to 975,000, there 
was a growing consensus among educa- 
tors that the veterans were the hardest 
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working, most serious, and best students 
that the campuses had ever seen. “The 
G.1s,” an education editor for The New 
York Times wrote late in 1947, “are hog- 
ging the honor rolls and the Deans lists.” 

A professor at Lehigh spoke for most 
of his colleagues when he stated: “The 
civilian kids consider most of us dodder- 
ing imbeciles. But the veterans seem to 
be impressed with our knowledge. They 
are old enough to realize that they know 
very little.” He added that “They are the 
most responsive and receptive students 
Lehigh has ever had.” One non-veteran 
student at Lehigh complained that the 
veterans “work so hard, we have to slave 
to keep up.” 

Even President Conant of Harvard 
changed his mind about veterans as stu- 
dents. In an article in Life magazine, he 
admitted that, “for seriousness, percep- 
tiveness, steadiness, and all other under- 
graduate virtues,” the former soldiers and 
sailors were “the best in Harvard’ history.” 
At Columbia University in ’47, none of 
the 7,826 veterans in attendance was in 
serious academic difficulty. Such perfor- 
mances were the norm on campuses 
across the country. 

Criticisms of the G.I. Bill for alleged 
abuses were few, but, as with any pro- 
gram of this size—more than $14 billion 
was eventually expended on it—there 
were some transgressions. Virtually all 
problems, however, occurred in educa- 
tion and training on the “trade,” not the 
college, level. Numerous vocational 
schools had sprung into existence seem- 
ingly overnight. Until Congress tightened 
the restrictions on vocational/technical 
training in 1949, much of what was of- 
fered in some 5,635 such institutions was 
useless to those enrolled. 


In 1948, while living in a cramped studio 
apartment on Riverside Drive in New 
York City, the Keenan twins began their 
studies at Columbia University. Thanks 
to credits that the school granted for their 
nurse’ training and for courses they had 
taken in the Army, they received their de- 
grees in 1950. They went on to Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C., for post- 
graduate work, earning master’s degrees 
in education. The sisters were among the 
more than 64,000 women veterans to 
gain degrees under the G.I. Bill. 

John Rigas received his degree in man- 
agement engineering from RPI in 1950. 
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The yearbook photograph taken of his 
graduating class includes the wives and 
children of the veterans (see pages 52-53). 
Grouped in the front, next to their 
gowned husbands and fathers, these fam- 
ily members dominate the picture. Dr. L. 
W. Houston, then president of the college, 
is pictured near the center of the photo, 
holding one of the youngest of the babies 
in his arms. Instead of looking at the cam- 
era, he is smiling down at the child. 

The G.I. Bill and the veterans it helped 
to educate have been the subject of 
many studies by educators and statisti- 
cians in recent years. The findings con- 
sistently show that twenty percent of 
these graduates would never have been 
able to attend college had it not been for 
the bill. 

By the time the provisions of the origi- 
nal G.I. Bill expired in 1952, roughly 15 
percent—some 2.25 million—of the vet- 
erans eligible for its benefits had passed 
through institutions of higher learning. A 
study conducted by the Veterans Admin- 
istration, with the assistance of the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce, re- 
vealed in 1965 that the G.I. Bill had sub- 
stantially increased the earning power of 
those who had availed themselves of the 
opportunities it provided, and in the 
process, it generated an estimated $1 bil- 
lion in additional income tax revenue. In 
less than twenty years, the federal gov- 
ernment had recouped more than the 
original $14 billion cost of the program. 

In 1969, Paul Cunningham, a reporter 
on NBCs Today show and a veteran who 
attended college under the G.I. Bill, spoke 
affectionately of the legislation on the 
25th anniversary of its passage. The occa- 
sion, he said, recalled “images like olive- 
drab sweaters dyed blue or maroon, a 
lapel button—what we called a ‘ruptured 
duck’—young wives standing in mud to 
hang up baby clothes outside a Quonset 
hut. What it did for this country may nev- 
er be reckoned . . . except we know it 
changed the entire concept of adult edu- 
cation . . . .” Some had suggested, he not- 
ed, that a memorial to the G.I. Bill be es- 
tablished. That, Cunningham concluded, 
might be good. “It might remind us that 
once ina while we do something right.” x 


Michael D. Haydock, recently retired as a code 
enforcer, now works as a consultant and freelance 
writer, whose articles have appeared in Military 
History, Buffalo Spree, and Army Times. 
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continued from page 14 

prints, and modern-day photographs 
and maps to chronicle two of the third 
U.S. presidents passions in life—travel- 
ing and good wine. Gabler recreates Jef- 
ferson’s days in Paris while Commis- 
sioner to France and his extensive trav- 
els through Europe, during which he ac- 
quired a deep appreciation for and 
knowledge of the local wines; his years 
in the White House, when only the 
finest wines were served to dinner 
guests as Jefferson reminisced about his 
years in France; and his 1809 retirement 
to Monticello, his Virginia estate, where 
economic considerations caused him to 
buy lesser-known vintages. The book is 
augmented by extensive chapter notes 
and a list of Jefferson’s favorite wines 
that are still available today. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF FLORIDA 
edited by Michael Gannon (University 
Press of Florida, 466 pages, $34.95). 
The group of experts who contributed 
to this book document the political, eco- 
nomic, military, religious, and social his- 
tory of the Sunshine State. Intended for 
general readers and scholars alike, the 
project was undertaken to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of Florida’s 
statehood in 1995. Gannon’s compre- 
hensive history records the coming of 
the original settlers about 10,000 years 
ago; the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century, followed by three 
hundred years of Spanish and British 
rule; the development of Florida’ Semi- 
nole and Miccosukee Indian tribes; the 
transfer of sovereignty from the Spanish 
to the Americans in 1821; the state’s role 
in the Civil War; how the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s affected the state; and 
the politics of Florida during the twenti- 
eth century. 


LEE THE SOLDIER 

edited by Gary W. Gallagher (University 
of Nebraska Press, 620 pages, $45.00). 
Gallagher here combines General 
Robert E. Lee’s (1807-70) unpublished 
testimony with essays by prominent 
Civil War historians to offer an in-depth 
examination of the Confederate gener- 
al’s military leadership. The book is di- 
vided into four sections: “Testimony of 
R. E. Lee” includes memoranda of 1868 
conversations, in which the commander 
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of the Army of Northern Virginia reveals 
his thoughts about many of his subordi- 
nates; “Assessments of Lees Overall 
Generalship” is composed of nine es- 
says—including the transcript of an 
1872 speech by former Confederate 
General Jubal A. Early (1816-94)— 
which evaluate Lee’s renowned capabili- 
ties and his effect on the Confederacy as 
a whole; “The Great Campaigns” exam- 
ines General Lee’s decision making from 
the Seven Days’ Battles in 1862 to the 
Appomattox Campaign three years lat- 
er; and “The Written Record” presents a 
bibliography of the best books written 
about Lee’s military career. 


DALTONS! THE RAID 

ON COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 

by Robert Barr Smith (University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 237 pages, $24.95). 
Smith’s account of the infamous Dalton 
gangs October 5, 1892 attempt to rob 
two Coffeyville, Kansas, banks simulta- 
neously breaks with tradition by focus- 
ing on the small town’s defenders. He 
notes that the legacy of these outlaw 
gang members—Gratton, Bob, and Em- 
mett Dalton; Bill Powers; and Dick 
Broadwell—has been mythicized by 
popular histories and films, and their 
reputations have inappropriately evolved 
into those of folk heroes. Smith’s new ex- 
amination of the Coffeyville raid, which 
has been remembered largely for its 
sheer audacity and daring, portrays the 
gang members simply as hoodlums who 
preferred theft to honest work, not as the 
Robin Hood-like figures of legend, and 
puts the emphasis on the heroic efforts of 
the ordinary citizens who fought and, in 
four cases, died to stop them. 


WITNESS TO AMERICA: 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES FROM ITS 
DISCOVERY TO MODERN TIMES 
edited by Henry Steele Commager and 
Allan Nevins (Lou Reda Produc- 
tions/Barnes and Noble Books, 1227 
pages, $15.95). Originally published in 
1949 as The Heritage of America, this 
classic work comprises more than 250 
first-hand narratives written by famous 
figures as diverse as Cotton Mather 
(1663-1728) and William T. Sherman 
(1820-91), and examines every impor- 
tant aspect of U.S. history through the 
end of World War IL. x 
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MOUNTAIN LEGEND 
continued from page 40 

Like his comrade Kit Carson, Beck- 
wourth rode many dangerous miles car- 
rying military dispatches along the San- 
ta Fe Trail. Lewis Garrard, author of 
Wah-to-Yah and the Taos Trail, one of the 
best books ever written on the West, 
came across Beckwourth one night on 
the trail. “A mile beyond,” he recounted, 
“we came upon a group of three men 
cooking, the leader of whom was a man 
known from Yellowstone to El Rio Bra- 
vo, from Salt Lake to Sangre Cristo, from 
Santa Fe to Missouri - the shrewd, inde- 
pendent Jim Beckwith. . . . He was a 
large, good-humored fellow: and while 
listening to the characteristic colloquy, I 
almost forgot that he was of a race who, 
in the much boasted land of liberty, are 
an inferior, degraded people.” 

Having returned to California by 
1848, Beckwourth carried mail along 
the lonely route between Monterey and 
Los Angeles. One of his stops on that 
route was the home of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman named William Reed. When 
Beckwourth stopped there in December 
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of that year, he found the bodies of Reed 
and his entire household—11 people in 
all—murdered by outlaws looking for 
gold. Given his record, it should be no 
surprise that Beckwourth was the first 
person to happen upon the scene of 
what became perhaps the most famous 
crime in early California history. The 
gruesome discovery spooked Beck- 
wourth, who jumped back on his horse 
and rode the ninety miles to Monterey 
nonstop to report the crime to then- 
Lieutenant William Tecumseh Sherman. 
In later years, the future Civil War gen- 
eral remembered the old mountain man 
and warrior confessing to being about as 
scared as he had ever been. As it turned 
out, his fears were justified; the murder- 
ers were still in the house when Beck- 
wourth entered and had intended to kill 
him when he walked into the room 
where they were hiding. 

Beckwourth gave up the mail route 
when the Gold Rush of 1849 began. 
John Letts, a storekeeper at Mormon 
Bar, provided a description of Beck- 
wourth, the forty-niner: “About nine in 
the morning, I saw, approaching the 
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store, a strange looking being, mounted 
on a gray horse, a poncho thrown over 
his shoulder, over which was slung a 
huge rifle, skins wrapped around his 
legs, a pair of Mexican spurs on, and a 
slouched hat which partially obscured 
his copper complexion.” Beckwourth, 
who supplied miners with trade goods, 
was not averse to a little gambling on the 
side; among his other talents, he was re- 
portedly one of the best monte players 
in the West. According to Letts, Beck- 
wourth won $13,000 in just two nights. 
In 1850, while roving Northern Califor- 
nia, Beckwourth found a new route 
through the rocky Sierra Nevadas. With 
the help of some friends, he cleared a wag- 
on road and, by 1851, was guiding the 
first of the tens of thousands of pioneers 
who would enter California from Nevada 
via the “Beckwourth Pass.” Acclaimed 
California poet Ina Coolbrith was a child 
aboard the first wagon train to use the 
new route. In 1927, she recalled that 
Beckwourth rode bareback and wore his 
hair in two long braids tied with colored 
cord. “And when Jim Beckwourth said he 
would like to have my mothers little girls 
ride into California on his horse in front of 
him,” Coolbrith added, “I was the happi- 
est little girl in the world . . . we came at 
last in sight of California and there on the 
boundary Jim Beckwourth stopped, and 
pointing forward, said, ‘Here is California, 
little girls, here is your kingdom.” 
During the winter of 1854, the man 
who had lived so much history stayed in 
Beckwourth Valley, dictating his mem- 
oirs to Thomas D. Bonner, a sometime 
temperance advocate who occasionally 
yielded to the temptation of the demon 
rum. Some suspect that, during the writ- 
ing of the book, Bonner and Beckwourth 
were occasionally under the influence of 
more than cold mountain air, a fact that, 
if true, would help explain why the work 
reads more like a mountain man’s yarn 


In addition to his adventures as a mountain 
man and Indian warrior, Beckwourth (left) 
served as a dispatch rider for the Army dur- 
ing the Second SeminoleWar in Florida; car- 
ried mail in Southern California just prior to 
the 1849 gold rush to the north; found a new 
route through the Sierra Nevadas and helped 
to guide pioneers to California; and ran a 
trading post and hotel on the west side of the 
Beckwourth Pass. 


than a true autobiography. 

Two years later, when Bonner pub- 
lished The Life and Adventures of James P 
Beckwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, and Pio- 
neer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indi- 
ans, the book was received as little more 
than a self-serving fantasy. More recently, 
however, it has been seen in a different 
light. Although details—particularly the 
number of scalps taken and horses 
stolen—are outrageously exaggerated, 
most events described actually did occur. 
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ber 29, 1864, at what became known as 
the Sand Creek Massacre, when 150 to 
200 peaceful Cheyenne and Arapaho— 
more than half of them women and chil- 
dren—were slaughtered by the Third 
Regiment of the Colorado Volunteer 
Cavalry. 

Beckwourth, then in the employ of the 
Army as a guide and interpreter (though 
probably not willingly), witnessed the 
massacre. At the hearings held afterward, 
he testified that he feared refusing to ac- 


“BECKWOURTH ADOPTED the Crow manner 


of dress so convincingly that he would startle 


unsuspecting whites by addressing them in English.” 


Ironically, the verbal skills that brought 
Jim Beckwourth early renown virtually 
guaranteed that the rest of his remarkable 
life would be regarded as fiction. The not- 
ed historian of the frontier, Francis Park- 
man, in a note scribbled in his own copy 
of Beckwourth’s book, wrote: “Much of 
this narrative is probably false. . . . Beck- 
with is a fellow of bad character—a com- 
pound of white and black blood.” 

During the 1850s, Beckwourth ran a 
combination trading post, ranch, and 
hotel in a valley on the California side of 
the Beckwourth Pass. Accounts from 
those days suggest that he was overly 
generous in lending money and in his 
hospitality to the often-destitute immi- 
grants. Beckwourth Valley was, and still 
is, a pleasant place, one where a man 
nearing sixty might be content to finish 
out his days. Jim Beckwourth, however, 
had one more piece of history to witness 
firsthand. 

By 1860, he was living in Denver, 
managing business interests for several 
friends who apparently held little stock 
in his reputation for dishonesty. He was 
also Acting Indian Agent. His old 
friends, the Cheyenne, often sought 
Beckwourth out concerning problems 
with the white man. Jim befriended the 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
and, on a number of occasions, used 
the paper to plead for justice for the In- 
dians. 

Unfortunately, the mood of many 
whites at the time favored total annihila- 
tion of the Plains Indians. Those ugly 
sentiments found expression on Novem- 


company the troops would have resulted 
in his being hanged. His testimony— 
straightforward and accurate—must have 
required considerable courage, since the 
only officer to testify was later murdered 
on the streets of Denver. 

Undoubtedly saddened, and ashamed 
of his participation in the massacre, 
Beckwourth left Denver soon after. He 
spent his last days as a guide and scout 
for the army. The West he had loved was 
changing irrevocably, yet Jim managed to 
find a final resting place particularly suit- 
ed to an old mountain man. 

In 1866, according to one story con- 
cerning Beckwourth’s death, the Crow in- 
vited him to a tribal feast, during which 
they tried to persuade him to lead them 
again. When Beckwourth refused, they 
fed him poison in the conviction that if 
they could not have him as a live chief, 
they would keep him in the tribal burial 
ground. His body, in accordance with 
Crow custom, was wrapped in skins and 
placed on a platform in a tree. Even in 
death, Jim Beckwourth had a fine sense 
of the theatrical. 

Although his real life story has been 
overshadowed by the tales that he and 
others fabricated, Beckwourth was, in- 
deed, one of that rare breed of men 
whose daring exploits helped to con- 
quer the wilderness and open up the 
American West for the settlers who fol- 
lowed. * 
Michael Martin is a freelance writer from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, whose articles have 
appeared previously in American History. 
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‘THE WEST REVISITED 
continued from page 34 
early trading—and that our conquest, in 
the end, was relatively effortless.” 

Positive stereotypes, Ives contends, 
are just as harmful as negative ones. To 
believe “in the United States as a nation 
that has never erred, never gone astray, 
is to deny history. I think that America 
grappled with the moral issues of con- 
quest, with the practical challenges of 
Indian policy, as hard as any nation ever 
has. .. . There is room for tremendous 
pride and tremendous regret in what we 
did to become the nation we are today.” 

All good history, in Burnss view, “should 
bea mirror.” Since the past is gone and be- 
yond change, “our pursuit of our history is 
a way of holding up a mirror to us now.... 
History is about the present-day consider- 
ation of what went before.” He hopes that 
this series on the West mirrors our com- 
plexity as a nation, one that is “Hispanic 


By 1908, when the photograph below was 
taken in Arizona, the frontier had been de- 
clared “closed” and America was on the 
verge of taking its place on the world stage. 
Nonetheless, the lure of the West for hunters, 
trappers, and others who relished their free- 
dom in the great outdoors remained strong. 
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and Indian as well as European; that is 
about the bottom up as well as the top 
down; that is able to tolerate complexity 
without resorting to simplistic black-and- 
white, good-and-evil dichotomies that 
have been popular not only in our feature 
films, but even in our histories.” 

As recently as five years ago, Burns was 
pessimistic about the teaching of history 
in the schools and the general awareness 
level of the American population. In an 
essay written for the March/April 1991 is- 
sue of American History, he cautioned 
about extreme approaches to historical 
subjects. Too scientific an approach re- 
sults in the enumeration of “myriad de- 
tails equally, without discrimination— 
the telephone book at its worst,” while 
using only art as a criterion, such as in 
films like Gone With the Wind and some 
television miniseries, leads people to the 
conclusion that the Civil War “was not 
brother against brother but heaving chest 
against heaving bosom.” 

Although he believes that “bad history 
being taught” and television are the “two 
great things that threaten our knowledge 
of our past,” Burns is more optimistic 
these days. Events of the last few years, 
particularly audience reaction to his own 
series, have been encouraging. Television, 
he notes, is scheduling “historical docu- 


mentaries, and teachers are using those 
documentaries in the classroom.” Films 
like The Civil War and Baseball spurred 
people on to ask questions, delve deeper, 
and learn more. This resulted in the sale of 
“a lot of books, not just our companion 
book, but other people’s books. Hundreds 
of books. Whole Civil War sections were 
created. Baseball and sports sections were 
expanded. That is good news... .” 

Viewers of these documentaries also 
write letters and engage in other activi- 
ties when history is presented well. Judg- 
ing from the reaction to his work, Burns 
sees more in television than the purely 
passive medium described by its critics. 
“I happen to be one of the people who 
can tell you that TV does [cause viewers 
to] do things,” he says. “People get up 
and go to battlefields after they see films. 
People go and walk across the Brooklyn 
Bridge after they see films. People decide 
to travel to every ballpark in the country 
after they see films. And I think people 
are going to want to go out West and see 
it again or see it for the first time.” 

Like other Burns films, The West 
boasts a long list of stage and screen per- 
sonalities as the voices of individuals 
profiled; actor Peter Coyote provides the 
narration. Neither Burns nor Ives ex- 
pects anyone to catch the publics eye as 
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While Burns and Ives believe that the United 
States deserves credit for building a nation 
from coast to coast, they acknowledge the 
price paid by the Native Americans who 
originally inhabited the West. One of those 
Indians was Four Bears (above), a Mandan 
chief who befriended whites in Missouri only 
to see his people eradicated by an epidemic of 
smallpox introduced through American Fur 
Company trade goods. 


author Shelby Foote did in his role as 
commentator in The Civil War. The 
West, notes Ives, is “too vast a subject for 
one person to inhabit to that degree.” If 
anyone comes close, both agree, it will be 
N. Scott Momaday, a Native American 
who is a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet and 
a professor at the University of Arizona. 

The corporate sponsor for The West is 
General Motors, a company credited by 
Ives with a most “enlightened” attitude 
and “an honest commitment to the edu- 
cational impact of the series . . . .” Both the 
automotive giant and Public Television, 
Ives feels, deserve credit for being willing 
to get behind such complicated and po- 
tentially controversial subject matter. 

Viewers will be able to judge for 
themselves when they gather around 
their televisions—what Burns calls “our 
electronic campfire”—1o hear the stories 
of our shared past and gain a sense of 
community “no matter where on the 
continent we happen to live, no matter 
how recently our ancestors arrived on 
[America’s] shores.” x 


The above article is based on an interview by 
Margaret Fortier, editor of American History, 
with Ken Burns and Stephen Ives. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF LEWIS & CLARK 
In 1803, during the administration of 
President Thomas Jefferson, the United 
States purchased a vast piece of territory 
from France that more than doubled the 
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size of the United States. Anxious to 
learn as much as possible about this new 
acquisition, Jefferson called on Meri- 
wether Lewis, an old friend who was 
now his aide, to lead an expedition that 
would provide answers to his questions. 
Lewis, in turn, enlisted William Clark, 
who had served with him in the North- 
west Campaign against the British a 
decade before, to join him as co-com- 
mander of the enterprise. 

The remarkable journey of Lewis and 
Clark during 1804-06 covered more 
than eight thousand miles and took just 
over two and a third years to complete. 
Along the way their Corps of Discovery 
navigated rivers, climbed mountains, 
and negotiated with Native Americans, 
many of whom had no previous contact 
with whites. It was a remarkable adven- 
ture, meticulously documented in their 


*Several in the party returned to St. Louis in April 
1805; only 33, including Toussaint Charbonneau 
and his Shoshone wife, Sacagawea, who joined the 
group as interpreters in mid-journey, continued on 
to the Pacific Northwest. 
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visiting the past 


journals, which greatly expanded the 
current knowledge of what lay between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Northwest and helped to define the geo- 
graphical scope of the United States. 
Few today would have the time to re- 
trace the Corps of Discoverys entire 
journey. But for those who wish to recre- 
ate Lewis and Clark's experiences by fol- 
lowing segments of their route or by vis- 
iting sites associated with the explorers, 
many opportunities exist. 
In St. Louis, Missouri, where Lewis 
and Clark conferred with fur traders and 
others who had traveled up the Missouri 
River and where both made their homes 
after returning from their trek, the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial 
(314-425-4465) commemorates the ex- 
pedition in the Museum of Westward 
Expansion that is located be- 
neath the citys Gateway Arch. 
The museum houses exhibits on 
Lewis and Clark, which feature 
reproductions of items carried by 
the explorers on their journey; on 
the expedition itself, particularly 
the areas through which the } 4 
Corps of Discovery passed; and A y 
on American Indian peace 


medals, most notably the one ; : i 


employed by Lewis and Clark CLARK'S NAME (ABOVE) ENGRAVED ON ROCK FACE OF POMPEYS 
during their journey to extend PHAR (BELOW), NEAR BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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U.S. diplomacy to western Indian tribes. 
Later this year or early next, a full-size 
animatronic figure of William Clark will 
describe the partys diplomatic dealings 
with Native Americans. 

Lewis and Clark set out on their jour- 
ney from “Camp Wood,” north of St. 
Louis on the Illinois side of the Missis- 
sippi, on May 14, 1804, accompanied by 
43 other men and a Newfoundland 
dog*. Today, the National Park Service 
has designated the route they followed 
the Lewis and Clark National Historic 
Trail (406-538-7461). In- 
trepid modern-day explor- 
ers can travel by boat or 
canoe, automobile, or on 
foot over portions of the 
historic route through 
nine states—Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon. Important spots 
on the trail are marked by 
interpretive signs, and mu- 
seums, visitor centers, and 
living history displays of- 
fer numerous learning op- 
portunities. Each May in 


St. Charles, Missouri, the Lewis and 
Clark Rendezvous (314-946-7776) 
reenacts the partys 1804 departure, and 
in June, Great Falls, Montana, hosts a 
Lewis and Clark Festival (406-771- 
0885) that features a number of educa- 
tional programs relating to the expedi- 
tion. 

In December 1805, when they 
reached the Columbia River region—to 
which Captain Robert Gray had staked 
a U.S. claim in 1792—the explorers 
erected Fort Clatsop as their winter 
quarters. The fort was reconstructed by 
local citizens’ groups in 1955, using 
plans drawn by Clark. Administered to- 
day by the National Park Service as Fort 
Clatsop National Memorial (503-861- 
2471), the site allows visitors to view 
demonstrations by costumed staff of 
many frontier skills that would have 
helped Lewis, Clark, and their com- 
rades survive their long trek. 

Anyone inter- 
ested in estab- 
lishing new sec- 
tions of the trail 
or in promoting 
public interest in 
matters relating 
to the expedition 
may join or support the Lewis and Clark 
Trail Heritage Foundation, Inc., Box 
3434, Great Falls, Montana 59403. x 


DAILY LIFE AT FORT CLATSOP NEAR ASTORIA, OREGON. 
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All gentlemen shipwrights and able 
bodied modelists who have a mind to 
provide for themselves amusement and 
satisfaction through the traditional craft 
of ship modeling, an opportunity now 
offers to acquire, through the minimal 
cost of one Colonial Dollar ($1.00), a 
catalog of fine and unique ship model 
kits, plans, books and fittings from the 
renowned company of Model Expo 
located i in Mt. Pocono in the State of 
Pennsylvania 


Send $1.00 for a catalog to: 
MODEL EXPO, inc. 


Dept. AH96, PO Box 1000, Mt. Pocono, PA 18344 
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AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Subscriber Service 
Center 


PO Box 420235 
Palm Coast, FL 32142-0235 


MOVING? Please 
give six weeks notice. 

If calling, give your new 
address, plus account 
number and old address 
from label. If writing, 
send address label and 
new address. 


C TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first 
sue. 


TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as 
possible. If calling give expiration 
date and account number from 
label. If writing send address label. 


: 
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For questions regarding your 
subscription 


Call Toll Free 


1-800-829-3340 


Outside U.S. 


1-904-446-6914 
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CIVIL War collectors playing card series: 3 
decks - Generals, Battles, Armaments. $20. 
Free catalog. StarMaster, Attn: AH, 2500 
Laurelhill Lane, Ft. Worth, TX 76133- 
8112. http://pages.prodigy.com/starmaster 


FRANKLIN Mints 1978 “The Medallic 
History of The American Presidency”. 100 
solid sterling silver medals. $3700.00. 
Inquiries: Paul B. MacRae, Box 30051, 
Grand Junction, CO 81503. 


FREE Silver Kennedy Half, plus color coin 
catalog. 30 pages. Robert Berger Rare 
Coins, P.O. Box 859, Nesconset, NY 
11767-9998. $1.00 postage. 


NEWSPAPERS: rare, historic, 1600's 
through the 18805. Extensive catalog of 
genuine issues, $1. Hughes, Box 3636, 
Williamsport, PA 17701. 717-326-1045. 


PRINT: Color Limited Edition, Barnegat 
Lighthouse, NJ, built 1858 by Civil War 
general George Meade. Image: 6-1/2”x9” 
in 11”x14” gray mat, $35 includes postage. 
C. Burke Schnurr, Illustration, 124 
Boxwood Lane, Cinnaminson, NJ 08077. 


OWN A PIECE OF HISTORY 
Historic letters and documents signed by 
the greatest history makers who ever 
lived. Free Report. History-Makers™, 
4040 East 82nd Street, Dept.44 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 
317/842-5828, Ext.44 


AUTHORS WANTED 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, juve- 
nile and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free 32-page illustrated booklet E-30 

Vantage Press, 516 W 34 St., New York, NY 10001 


| Manuscripts WANTED! 
WE’LL PUBLISH YOUR BOOK— 
Epitinc è Cover Desicn ¢ TYPESETTING 
800-941-0020 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING 
PO Box 1223-A, Fuquay-Varina, NC 27526 


Call Today! Free Quote! 


A Unique selection of historical paper 
ephemera, documents and Americana. 
55¢ stamp for list. P.O. Box 819, 
Concrete, WA 98237. 360-853-8228. 


AUTHENTIC Old West autographs, doc- 
uments, letters, photos, books. Three cat- 
alogs, $10. America West Archives, Box 
100AH, Cedar City, Utah 84721. 


BOOKS. Rare, out-of-print. American his- 
tory. Free catalog. Marcher Books, Dept. 
AHI, 6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73112. 


CIVIL WAR/LINCOLNIANA/U.S. PRES- 
IDENTS, Autographs; books (rare and in- 
print); photographs. Collections sought 
for purchase. Sample catalogs $4.00. 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 357 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, IL 60610. 312- 
944-3085. 


JACQUELINE KENNEDY ONASSIS. Just 
purchased at Sothebys Auction. “The White 
House: An Historic Guide.” Authenticity guar- 
anteed by special bookplate. Very Good 
Condition. Color Illustrations. With a foreword 
by The First Lady who was instrumental in 
preparing and publishing this volume. 1963 
Paperbound or 1964 Clothbound. $950 each. 
800-222-4485. Own A Piece of History. 


MILITARY - Books, mostly out-of-print 
or rare. Mail order only, catalogues free. 
Wallace Pratt, 1801 Gough St., San 
Francisco, CA 94109. 


PAPER Americana. 600 handbill, poster, 
booklet, advertisement reproductions. 
Trace political and social History of 
America. $1 for catalog. Buck Hill 
Associates, Box 4736A, Queensbury, 
NY 12804. 


PRESIDENTIAL Biographies - Send 32¢ 
stamp for monthly listing of available ti- 
tles. American Political Biography, 39 
Boggs Hill Rd., Newtown, CT 06470. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN - Military, 
Naval and Aviation history. Out-of-print & 
Rare Books. 29 East 93rd Street, New 
York, NY 10128. 212-348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:30 - 5:30. Catalog 
Subscriptions available. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
Products At Home. Call Toll Free: 800- 
467-5566 ext. 2605. 


lice’s < 


AO country cottage Ss 


oh efferson Shirt 


100% cotton, with homespun look, 
wooden buttons and dropped shoulder 
seams, natural color. Period design. 
XS to XXL. $24.95 + $3 S&H. Wholesale 
orders welcome. 
(301) 432-5444. 

ALICE’S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Men or Women Box CW Rohrersville, MD 21779 


FLAGS 
LAGS 


FLAGS, Flags, Flags, historical, state, coun- 
tries, religious, custom, flagpoles. Free 
brochure. 32Page catalog $2.00: American 
Flag & Gift, 737A Manuela Way, Arroyo 
Grande, CA 93420. 800-448-3524. 


HISTORIC American Women. White porce- 
lain busts, 5” tall of Amelia Earhart, Harriet 
Tubman, Elizabeth Stanton, Dorothea Dix, 
Sojourner Truth, Eleanor Roosevelt, Susan 
Anthony. Price $25 each, plus $3.95 ship- 
ping. Great American Women, P.O. Box 
1892, Lawrence, KS 66044. 


GENEAIO 


GENEALOGY/HERALDRY 


BATTLEFIELDS REVISITED will help 
you locate your Civil War ancestor, discover 
his military career, your family history. 
$45.00 start. Computerized Genealogy re- 
search available. BATTLEFIELDS REVIS- 
ITED, P.O. Box 231, New Cumberland, 
PA 17070. 


FAMILY TREE RESEARCH KIT. 191 pg. 
How To Book, Worksheets, Wall Chart, & 
Association List. Free Tote Bag, $29.95 + 
$5.00 S/H. French Creek Emporium, Box 
822E, Kimberton, PA 19442. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


~ Pauthes. Primitines 
140 PAGE CATALOG 
of early American items 
š yian Iian tipis to colonial 
cookware and clothing, we 
| bring history alive for you! 


Send $2.00 to PANTHER PRIMITIVES 
PO Box 32AH®Normantown WV 25267 


LETTERS of Delegates to Congress, 1774- 
1789. Now on CD-ROM. Historical 
Database, 6387 SE Hwy 42, Summerfield, 
FL 34491. 800-347-3094. 


Musicians & 
Civil War Buffs! 


Infantry Bugle Calls 
of the 
American Civil War 


Newly compiled book and cassette tape dette Text 
and music written and calls recorded by trumpeter 
George Rabbai. Send $19.95 for the set (check or money 
order, postage paid) to: Brigade Bugler, PO Box 165, 
Pitman, NJ 08071. N.J. residents add 6% sales tax. 


BATTLE Re etane 
Rendezvous, and Exhibits are listed in 
Smoke and Fire News. Monthly newspa- 
per about Living History Events. $15/year. 
Sample $1. P.O. Box 166, Grand Rapids, 
OH 43522. 800-766-5334. 


Pow-Wows, 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from America’s 
golden age of radio, on high quality tapes. 
Music! Comedy! Mysteries! Westerns! Free 
Catalog. Carl Froelich, 2-C Heritage 
Farm, New Freedom, PA 17349. 


A NEW MAGAZINE! 
Recent discoveries and new 
information about the John F. 
Kennedy assassination. A highly 
specialized Quarterly with some of the 
best scholarship from the leaders in 
the field. Please send $29.95 plus 
$4.95 shipping and handling to: 

THE QUESTIONMARK QUARTERLY 

P.O. Box No. 224255 

Dartas, Texas 75222 


IDEAS, inventions, new products! One of 
America’s leading invention firms can 
help you submit to industry. Patent ser- 
vices. Call: 1-800-288-IDEA. 


RTE corm 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Classified Advertising Infor- 
mation 


Rates: |x rate $2.90/Word; 
3x rate $2.65/word; 6x rate 
$2.35/word. 20 word minimum. Please 
count your name and address with 
word count when placing ad. Full pay- 


ment must accompany order. 


Word Count: One or more 
characters divided by a space will 
count as one (1) word, with no 
exceptions. This includes the zip 
code, plus sign (+) and ampersand 
(&). Hyphenated words (-) or 
words separated by a slash (/) will 
count as two (2) words. Please 
count name and address with word 
count when placing your ad. 
Telephone and FAX numbers, 


including area code, each count as 

one (1) word. First word in ad will 

be CAPPED and name and address 

will be bolded at no extra charge. 

For additional Bold/Cap type, add 

$1.00 per word. $25.00 charge for 
special heading. 


Next Issue: Jan./Feb. ‘97 
Ad Close: Oct. 15, ‘96 
On Sale: Dec. 10, ‘96 


Submit copy, heading and payment to: 


American History Classified 
Advertising Department 


PO. Box 8200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 


Phone: (717) 540-6794 
FAX: (717) 657-9552 
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continued from page 20 

battle had begun. He used up his sol- 
diers at a greater rate than did the 
Navy-oriented mid-Pacific wing of at- 
tack in the war. Instead of cutting off 
Japanese garrisons as the Navy did, he 
insisted on hitting each one seriatim. 
His behavior in Korea and politically 
after his relief was overt politicking 
akin to that of General George McClel- 
lan in the Civil War. 

Yes, in many ways MacArthur was a 
good soldier and served his country 
fairly well. But, that was what he was 
paid to do. His intervention in the poli- 
tics of Japan post war was first class. 
However, it was clear that, in the Amer- 
ican theme of things, MacArthur was 
insubordinate beyond the pale and only 
his self-made reputation kept him from 
being severely disciplined earlier in the 
game. One of our many blessings as a 
country is that we have avoided the 
deadly plague of a politicized military; 
he came as close as anyone to having 
changed that. 

Paul L. Feinsmith 
Hollywood, Florida 


MACARTHUR DESERVES CREDIT 
One of General MacArthurs greatest ac- 
complishments [May/June 1996 issue] 
was his tenure as the head of occupation 
in post-war Japan. He raised the status 
of Japanese women, made the Japanese 
emperor less divine and more accessible, 
encouraged workers’ rights, kept the 
Russians out of the occupation picture, 
and in general tried to do the near-im- 
possible, that is to change a conquered 
nation’s attitude in a fair and reasonable 
way. The general deserves as much cred- 
it for a job well done during this period 
as he received for his illustrious battle- 
field activities. 
Robert Boorman 
Phoenix, Arizona 


American History is now a member of Com- 
puServe, an online service for electronic communi- 
cation. E-mail letters and comments to the editors 
can be addressed to: 
102631.2010@CompuServe.COM 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a respresentative sampling 
of correspondence but regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to “Mailbox,” American History, Box 
8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. x 
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SULTANA DISASTER 
On April 27, 1865, more than 1,800 
Union soldiers recently released 
from Southern prison camps died 
near Memphis, Tennessee, when 

the overloaded steamer, Sultana, 
caught fire. 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
PRESIDENTIAL 
CONTEST 


The choice of George Washington 
as the nation’s first president was 
uncontested, so it was 1796 before 
the young United States experienced 
its first election campaign. 


PATRIOTIC IMAGES 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


Between November 1918 and 
October 1919, Ladies’ Home Journal 
celebrated Germany’s defeat with a 

series of “Patriotic Pictures of the 
Great War.” 


E SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Born in 1896, author F Scott 
Fitzgerald came to exemplify the 
frenzied age he wrote about in such 
works as The Great Gatsby and 
Tales of the Jazz Age. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY READER SERVICE 


Use the coupon provided to order as many 
items as you wish. Just enclose the amount 
requested for priced items plus a $1.50 
handling charge. 


ACCESSORIES/CLOTHING 
l. Military watches & rings, railroad 
memorabilia, fine jewelry. ICM, INC. 
Information Free. 


ANTIQUES 
2. Celebrate America with Big-Bang®Carbide 
Cannons. Since 1912 the only safe substitute for 
fireworks. Cast iron and solid brass replicas. 
THE CONESTOGA COMPANY, INC. Infor- 
mation Free. 


3. Civil War swords, knives, bayonets, canteens, 
field gear, hats, belts and buckles, plus nonfiring 
replica pistols and cannons. COLLECTOR’S 
ARMOURY. Free Information. 


ART/PRINTS 
4. The Prevailing Spirit - a watercolor that 
captures the soul of the American Revolutionary 
War. CVM ART. Brochure Free. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 
5. Save up to 80% on publishers’ overstocks, 
remainders. Catalog offers up to 8,000 titles 
monthly including American History, Civil War, 
much more. EDWARD HAMILTON, 
BOOKSELLER. Catalog Free. 


6. Keep current on everything new and important 
in Military History. THE SCHOLARS 
BOOKSHELF. 1,400-Title Quarterly FREE Catalog. 


7. EASTERN FRONTIER INDIAN HISTORY: 
Rare books on 17th and 18th century Indian 
history. Wide variety of both reprint and 
original titles. WENNAWOODS PUBLISHING. 
Catalog Free. 


8. Western history books. MOUNTAIN PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. Information Free. 


9. Western Americana, Books on the American 
West Cowboys and ranching, Indians, outlaws 
and lawmen, exploration, travel frontier, 
military settlers and more. BENNETT WALLS 
COMPANY. Catalog Free. 


10. The Complete History Of All Georgia’s Early 
Railroad Companies. Richly illustrated with 
maps and photos. BIG SHANTY PUBLISHING. 
Information Free. 


11. AAF Troop Carrier crews recount chilling 
action of WWII airborne assault missions. Into 
The Valley, Col. C.H. Young, illustrated 
brochure. PRINTCOMM, INC. Information 
$1.00. 


12. TRIAL & TRIUMPH, Presidential Power In The 
Second Term is the first book to study the second 
term. To order or for information call 1-800-247- 
6556. PRESIDENTIAL PRESS. Flyer Free. 


13. Historical/Genealogical CDs, books, microfilm, 
microfiche, electronic products,and more. SAVE! 
$5.00 coupon w/Soft-back. AMERICAN 
ANCESTOR RESOURCE COMPANY. Diskette 
Free. 


14. Exciting new book recounts the fascinating 
history of steam fire engines and the horses that 
pulled them. FIRE BUFF HOUSE PUBLISHERS. 
Information Free. 

15. VINTAGE READING QUARTERLY’s library 
of issues narrates little-know, unusual historic 
facts + the best short stories. VINTAGE 
READING QUARTERLY. Issue contents list Free. 


COLLECTIBLES/GIFTS 
16. Collectible U.S. & Foreign coins. Gold, 
Silver & Copper. Want lists actively pursued. 
CALIFORNIA COIN CO. Information Free. 


17. Free brochure on unique World War II 
stamps and coin sets and other collectible coins. 
COLLECTORS CHOICE. 


18. See why we sell more ancient coins to 
collectors than any other company. $1.00 gets 
you our 32-page illustrated catalog. 
WORLDWIDE TREASURE BUREAU. 


19. Dixie is a collectible, tradable card game for 
two players that captures the drama of American 
Civil War battles. COLUMBIA GAMES INC. 
Information Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

20. NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION dedicated to 
preserving our nation’s heritage. New members 
welcome. Information Free. 

21. BATTLEGROUND: Antietam! History comes 
alive with this Windows CD-ROM strategy 
game! Lavish graphics! Realistic Combat! 
TALONSOFT INC. Information Free. 

22. BATTLEGROUND: SHILOH - The 
American Civil War comes alive with this 
Windows CD-ROM historical strategy game! 
Lavish Graphics! Realistic Combat! 
TALONSOFT INC. Information Free. 


TRAVEL 

23. KANSAS - Simply Wonderful. Surround 
yourself with Old West history, beautiful scenery 
and a great time. FREE Kansas Travel Guide. 1- 
800-2KANSAS. KANSAS TRAVEL & TOURISM. 
24. NORTHERN VIRGINIA - Get your Civil 
War Roundtable group together and plan your 
visit now. FREE maps and flyers available by 
calling 1-800-332-8120. The Northern Virginia 
Hospitality Group. Information Free. 


25. Come visit Colonial Williamsburg, the 
restored 18th-century capital of Virginia where 
time stands still. Call 1-800-280-8038 for your 
free Vacation Planner. THE COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION. 


26. Charles County, Maryland on the Potomac 
River, Great Bass fishing, history & succulent 
seafood - so close to our nation’s capital. 
CHARLES COUNTY TOURISM. Catalog Free. 


27. Sir Winston Churchill Tour. Travel with the 
Scotts and enjoy exceptional British touring. In- 
depth and behind-the-scenes. TRAVEL WITH 
THE SCOTTS. Information Free. 


28. Free brochures highlighting the events 
sponsored by the nation’s leading presenter of 
Civil War seminars, symposia and tours. Call 
800-298-1861. CIVIL WAR EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. Information Free. 


VIDEO/AUDIO TAPES 


29. This video will be helpful for 
historians/genealogists as well as all camera 
lovers, who wish to document their family 
history. GIFT OF HERITAGE. Request free 
information. 


30. All videos ever printed are available! War, 
History, Swashbuckling, Classics, Westerns and 
Horror. Over 20,000 Films in stock, Swords, 
Knives, Books and toys from BELLE & BLADE 
DISTRIBUTORS!! Catalogs $10.00. 
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Reader Service Dept., P.O. Box 5284 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5284 

FREE 19... FREE 25... FREE 
FREE 20... FREE 26... FREE 
FREE 21... FREE 27...’ FREE 
FREE 22... FREE 28... FREE 
FREE 23... FREE: ... 29... FREE 
$1.00 24... FREE 30...$10.00 


$1.50 handling charge plus the amount for priced items. 


$ for priced items 
+___ $1.50 for handling 
$ Total Remittance 


Note: No cash accepted. Please make check or money order payable to 
American History, and mail to address above. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


City 


State 
Coupon Expires February 20, 1997 
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SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1996 


ARE MARKED FOR 1997 AND WILL COME TO LIFE 
ALL YEAR LONG 


America’s leading publisher of history magazines, Cowles History 
Group, presents two 1997 wall calendars. 


Civil War Times Illustrated and America’s Civil War, the leading 
magazines on the War Between the States, present The Civil War 
Calendar for 1996. Each month you'll relive the most crucial 
events of the war and learn dozens of intriguing facts about every 
facet of this nation’s bloodiest conflict. Brilliant paintings depicting 
key people and moments in the war complement each month's 
calendar. Code CCA7 


The perfect gift for Civil War history lovers! 


P The editors of Military History magazine 
present The Military History Calendar for 1997. Works of 
art span the ages, from the kingdoms of the ancient Hittites and 
Egyptians to the Korean Conflict of the 1950s. Each panel of this hand- 
some wall calendar features a picture and description of a historic 
event that occurred during the month. The Military History 
Calendar for 1997 will tell you something new about the battles of 
the past and add personality to the figures who have shaped the his- 
tory of armed conflict. Code MCA7 


The perfect gift for history buffs! 
CALL 1-800-358-6327 OR FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 


Please send the following calendars to the address below. I have enclosed $14.90 including S&H. 


Item Description Price, including S&H Quantity Total 
CCA7 1997 Civil War Calendar $14.90 

MCA7 1997 Military History Calendar $14.90 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

MasterCard/VISA# Exp 


Our valued customers have first call on our limited supplies of calendars. We are therfore reserving next year’s edition in 
your name. Prior to delivery we will send you a postcard so you can let us know that you wish to receive your 1998 
calendar before it is released to a new customer. 

(IL, CT, MA, PA, VA residents must add applicable sales tax. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. U.S. funds only. Canadian/foreign orders add $5.00.) 


To Mail: 
Cowles History Group Calendars ¢ SCI Fulfillment Center ¢ P.O. Box 921 e Dept. UCDC e North Adams, MA 01247-0921 


TOMBSTONE PHOTO INDENTIFIED 
At first glance, the spotted, yellowing 
photograph (right) is decidedly unre- 
markable; two small, plain buildings 
stand indifferently behind a weary, heav- 
ily burdened pack mule. Closer exami- 
nation, however, reveals that the arid 
patch of earth between and just beyond 
these two buildings in Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, was the site of the most famous § 
gunfight in American history. There, on 7 
October 26, 1881, Wyatt Earp and his 6 8 
allies met the Clanton and McLaury E 
brothers in what has been inaccurately 3 
called the “Gunfight at the O.K. Corral.” + 

Snapped in the mid-1880s by either the 
renowned Western photographer Camil- 
lus S. Fly or his wife Mollie, this seeming- 
ly lifeless photograph passed through 
many hands over the years, before joining 
the collection of Steve and Marge Elliott. 
Although well known among Tombstone 
historians, the image was long dismissed 
as an ordinary photograph of a mule, and 
nothing more. Recent on-site compar- 
isons with other period photographs, 
however, led to the realization that it was, 
in the words of Arizona Historical Soci- 
ety’ Jay Van Orden, a “wonderful little í 
jewel.” Tombstone historian Ben Tray- Z 
wick and others have concurred; for al- 
though photos of Tombstone abound for 
the years before and after the gunfight, 
this innocuous print is the only one 
known to portray the battleground as it 
probably looked on that fateful, fall day. 

The clue that exposed the secret of the 
picture is the church building visible at 
the far left, well behind the other two 
structures. Built in 1882, and still stand- 
ing today, the church’s position proves 
that the other two buildings are the 
William Harwood house on the left and 
Flys boarding house. It was in the nar- 
row alley between the two, a half-block 
distant from the O.K. Corral, that the 
Clanton and McLaury brothers waited 
anxiously for the Earps before their no- 
torious showdown. 

The subsequent exchange between 
the two factions of more than thirty gun- 
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objects in history 


shots in about as many seconds left three 
men dead or dying. As young Billy Clan- 
ton lay writhing in agony against the side 
of the Harwood house, he begged Mr. 
Fly, who had witnessed the fight from 
next door, for more cartridges. Wyatt, 
Virgil, and Morgan Earp, along with their 
infamous accomplice John “Doc” Holli- 
day, returned up Fremont Street, and 
into the annals of Western lore. 

Crowds still gather in the legendary 
town, anxious to see the setting of such 
famous mayhem. Unfortunately, the loss 
of the original Harwood house and its 
reconstruction some years ago on an ad- 
joining lot means that visitors today 
cannot capture a real sense of what took 
place there. The restrictive, 15-foot-wide 
alley is now a 53-three-foot-wide vacant 
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lot, manned only by incorrectly posi- 
tioned wooden representations of the 
fights participants and cut off from the 
street by a solid wall (bottom photo). 
The presence of these modern, inaccu- 
rate elements prevent an authentic de- 
piction of this historic event. 

The rediscovered Fly photograph, 
combined with the testimony offered at 
the Earps’ murder trial that followed the 
shootout, offers the opportunity to re- 
construct accurately the cramped space 
in which the swirling, deadly melee oc- 
curred. The relocation of the rebuilt Har- 
wood house to its original site would en- 
able visitors to achieve a greater under- 
standing of the legendary “Gunfight at 
the O.K. Corral.” x 
—Gary S. and Dennis McLelland 


GARY 


PRICE LIST OF 
MY COLLECTION 


Over 100 important items of 19th century Plains Indian Beadwork and Weapons, collected by me during the past 20 years with an | 
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all it ironic. That a place dedicated 
to re-creating the past should in- 
vent a new way to experience it 
every day. But that’s what you'll 
find here at Colonial Williamsburg. Where 
every week of every year is newly devised to 
challenge, provoke, surprise. One day, you 
might happen upon the 1776 debates of the 
Virginia Convention. Or 
find yourself embroiled 4 
in Virginia’s protest Wily pola : 
against the closing of the i 


port of Boston. Another morning, you might 


wake up in a town under British martial law. 


As you 
history does not 


At Colonial Williamsburg, you'll experience 
the ideas and dreams of both great and. eyery- 
day people who lived and worked here in the 
decade before the American Revolution. Came 
see where Patrick 
Henry made his fiery 
speech against the 
Stamp Act. Talk 
AKT homas Jeflersomahane his Bill for 


wren building capitol governor 


Religious Freedom. Chat with the local 
townspeople about medicine, hat styles or 
printing. Participate in one of the many debates 
that transformed 

us from colony to 

nation. Whatever 

event, exhibit, or re- 

creation that occurs here, you'll find one 
common theme links them all. We call it 
“Becoming Americans’—the idea that at 
one crucial moment in history, being an 
American wasn’t a matter of birth. It was 
a matter of choice. This process of defining 


our country’s values and beliefs started here 


will see, 


repeat itself. 


over 200 years ago. And it continues to this 
day. So find your way to 
Colonial: Williamsburg 


cat 


and you may just find ; 


i something else as well. Yourself. 


To make reservations or to receive your free 

Vacation Planner, call us at 1-800-280-8038. 
Packages start at $43 per person per night, double occupancy. 
Two-night minimum. Includes admission tickets. Tax additional. 


Or visit us on the Internet: http://www.history.org. 
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